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=~ The publication of the September number of 
“ Harper’s Magazine’ was postponed from August 
22d to August 26th. 


This was due to an unforeseen delay in the presentation of ** Across the 
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Andes.’ Mr. Child visited South America for the express purpose of giving | 
to the readers of HARPER'S MAGAZINE an intelligent tiew of that country. 

The series will contain maps and numerous illustrations by well-known 
artists. | 


| By GIOVANNI VERGA. Tri 
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AN IMPORTANT SERIES ON 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


By THEODORE CHILD. 


; ter intotne character 


The first article, entitled 


“ Across the Andes, " 


describes a journey mace in January, 1890, 
Transandine Railway from Buenos Ayres to the Pacific Slope. 


~ HAMILTON GIBSON, T. DE THULSTRUP, and others, 


Port Tarascon: The Last Adventures of the Illus- | 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. | 
LOUIS | 


TRIOUS TARTARIN, (Fourth Installment.) 
With seventeen Iliustrations from Drawings by Lurar Rossr, 
MONTEGCT. and F. DE MYRBACH. 


Recent Discoveries of Painted Greek Sculpture. | 


With fifteen Iliustrations from Drawings by 
F. GILuiERON, Athens, and from photographs, 


The Social Side of Yachting. By J. 


KEeuey, U.S. N. With fifteen Lilustrations by T. 


The Wild Garden. By W. 


twelve illustrat ons from drawings by the 


Harvard University in 1890. 
NORTON. 


Mountain Passes of the Cumberland. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


The Metric System. By H. W. RicHarpson. 


By RuSssELL STURGIS. 


D. 
DE THULSTRUP 
HAMILTON GIBSON, 
author. 
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OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES. 


Lively and Fascinating Stories 


By Mrs. S. P. MCLEAN GREENE, 
Miss MARY E, WILKINS, 
and BARNET PHILLIPS, 


and the usual variety of Illustrated Articles, Poems, ete. 


Sale by all Newsdealers 
Subscription $4 a year. 


For 


Price, 35 cents. 
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_ Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CoLorabDo, Golden. 
TATE SCHOOL OF MINES.—ES- 
tablished 1874, Fal! term opens Sept. 24, with 
new buildings and mrosity enlarged facilities. 
Full courses in Metallurgy, Mining Engineering, Ana- 
lytical ‘ hemistry, and Assaying. Tuitionfree, Cir- 
cular for fall term sent on omnes. 





“CONNECTICUT, | 
Prange ND ” SCHOOL. — H. 

io A.M., Asst. Prin. Morgan School, “which 
fits ingebeak y for College or business. receives four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and School 
Conanogens on application, 


CONNECTICUT, Greenw ich. 


CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys. —(Sixty — year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home.) Thorou AM mt ogee for college or for 
business. Absolutely healthful lvcation and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium, Highest references given — required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 





ConneEcTiIcUT, Hamden. 


[YECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 


$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 


firm discipline and thorough school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, crmneie boat-house, etc. Send for 
eircular, .H. L. EVEREST, M. A., Rector. 





Conwecticut, Hartford. 
) OODSIDE—Home and College-Prepara- 
tory School = Girls will reopen september 17, 
esnenpe. 


Address Miss Sara J. SMITH, 
CONNECTICUT, ‘Lyme " 
LACK HALL SCHOOL—A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the Faculty 
of Yale University. CHas, G, KARTLETT, A.M., Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven 


= —HOPKINSGRAMMAR 
1660 I 8 0. School, Prepares thoroughly for 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 
GrorGE L. Fox, Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, West End Institute, 

RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 

aratory Course. Admits to either Smith, Vassar, 

ot fellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 136 Sherman Ave. 

YE ELDERAGE.—FAMIL Y SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies, pleasantly located tn the 
suburbs of the city. The Misses BanGs, Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 

J TSS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE— A 

Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. —Num- 

ber of boarding pupils limited to 20  Hxcellent ad- 
vantages ii Music, Art, and the Languages. A new 
ymnasium, with the most improved app tances. 

*'easant grounds, healthful location, Pupils boarded 
through the summer months. Roard aud tuition in 


the Fnglish branches $300 per scholastic year. Send 
for circular 
CONNECTICUT, }. rwalk 
MILITARY INSTI- 


NJ ORWALK 
TUCTE.—Thorough teaching, careful training, 
Superior building, gymnasium, 


moderate charges, 
F, S. ROBERTS, _Principal. 


bowling alleys, 


CoNNe CTICUT, “Norw: alk 
Ni E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR 
“a —Thorough preparation, not merely foren- 
trance to college, but for work In college. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
‘THE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7. Num- 
ber limited. 


ConnecticuT, Wallingford. 

tT OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING 

and Day School for Young Ladies. Academical 

and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss LANSING 

and Miss Ruutz Rees. Chris:mas Term begins October 
2. For Catalogues address Rosemary Hall. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Sehool for Girls.—Sixteenth year. Advent Term 
begins (D. V.) Thursday, Sept. 18, 1890. The Rev, 
Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. The Rev. John H. 
MeCrackan, M.A., Junior Rec tor. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and ay School 
for young | ladies and girls reopens September 22 2, 1 1890. 





DIsTRicT oF CoLUmerIA, Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE.—SELECT 

l School for Young Ladies. Elevated and beauti- 
ful location; large grounds; home training an@ privi- 
leges. Special advantages in Music and the Modern 
Languages. Pupiis prepared ior college or for the Har- 

vard examination for women. 

Ninth session opens September 29. 

Mr. and Mrs, Wm, D. C ABELL, Principals. 


DIsTRICcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
YE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College. Medical School, Dental Schoot, Law 
School, Selentific School. For catalogues, address 
OR. J AMES c. WELLING, President. 
ILLINOIS Chicag r 
us TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.—FOR 
J catalogues or information address as above, 








Schools. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
WICAGO ATHENEUM—TWE NTT- 
h year. - to both sexes and allages. All 
studies elaotive, t provides thorough instruction in 
Academic Course. Business and shorthand College, tn 
Drawing. Mathematics, Elocution, French, German, 
and Latin, Literature and Music. It maintains a 
choice Library and spacious Gymnasium. In ‘anu 
ary, 1891, it willoccupy 4 large and beautiful building 
of itsowninthe heartof Chicago, next tothe Art In- 
stitute. For Catalogue, address 
hares E, I. - GALVIN, Superintendent. 
ILLINOIS, Highland Park. 
Noe THWESTERN MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY.—ColL H. P. Davidson, Supt. Reopens 
Sept. 17; 23 miles from Chicago. Graduates commis- 
sioned in State Militia. 


ILLiNors, Rockford 
OCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women, —42d year. Full College and Preparat: ry 
Courses. Special advantages for Music and Art. Resi 
dent physician. The Seminery has a fine gymnasium 
building, generously cusipped for the Sargent system 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 
girls make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular courses of study. Catalogue, with full par- 
ticulars asto entrance requirements, furnished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard to admis 
sion in fall of ’90 or later is invited. Address 
SARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal, Lock Box 10, 
_P ‘lease ‘mention the Nation. 





ILLINOIS, Woodstock. an 
ODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Youth.—42d year commences Sept. 17, 1890. Boys 
from 8 to 18 years preferred—prepared for college or 
business. A delightful home—manners, morals, and 
health carefully guarded, Address 
pilidaheiers Rev. R. K. Topp, A.M.. Principal. 
Lovmuana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
Vhs F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. 1. 
L Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct, 1.1890. stu- 
dents prepared forcollege. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 
MAINE, Portland. 
Rk. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
School for Young Ladies reopens September 
16, 1890, Address 91 Danforth St., Portland, Me 


MARYLAND, Annapolis, 
7. JOHN’S COLLEGE.—102D SES.- 
sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
—- and four courses of study. Buildings heated by 
eam. Terms moderate. For Catalog es. address 
the President. THOMAS FELL ve LL. . Ph. D. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 1214 Eutaw Place. 
my TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. St: dents 
repared for college. Principals—Miss S. N. Randolph, 
Mrs, A. L. Armstrong. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 16 Mount Vernon Place. 
\ OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE.— 
v4 
Princip ‘Is. 


Mrs, Julia R. Tutwiler and Mrs. Anne Cabell Rust, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls, 
Reopens + September v4. 


Boaruing pupils limited to twenty. 


Senet, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. 


OUTHE "RN HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls,—Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. Estab- 
lished 1842, Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


— MARYLAS AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 West Frank- 
n Street. 
+» DGEWORTH BOARLINGAND DAY 
_z School for young ladies will reopen Thursday, 
September 18. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE. Principal. 


~~ MARYLAND, Catonsville. Sean 

T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding School for Young Leane 
reopens September 18, 1890. Principals—Miss M. C 
and S. R. CarRTER. 


Charles 


MARYLAND. Filicott ( ity. x 
M2 UPIN'S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
[ —Ninth session opens 1th ay peg oat For 
(CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A . Prine ipal. 


terms, address 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Baltimore. 
$225 PER VEAR AT LUTHERVILLE 
Seminary for Young Ladies. 38th year, 
Graduates in English, Classical, Scientific, and Music 
Schools. Modern conveniences, ‘full Faculty. thorough 
training. and home comforts. Send for C atalogue. 
Rev. J. H. TURNER, A. M. 
MARYLAND, Reisterstown, near Baltimore. 
WE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
for Girls—Western Maryland Railroad.—Long 
noted for healthfulness, careful training, and thorough 
instruction, Rev. ARTHUR J. Rick. A.M... M.D. 


MARYLAND, =t. George’s. near Ba!timore. 
T. GEORGE'S HALL, FOR BOYS 
and Young Men.—English, Classical, and Com 
mercia!, and unsurpassed in alvantages, situation, 
health and comfori. — charges. 
Prof. J. C. Kinkar, Principal. 


~—Marycanb, St. Mary's County, Charlotte Hall. 
—CHARLOTTE HALL 

I 1774- 1890. SCHOOL, —Situation unsurpass- 
ed. English, Classical, Mathematical, Commercial, 


and Military Courses. Board and tuition, $160 for 10 
months. Address R. W, SILVESTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amh 
AK GROVE, HO ME SCHOOL ~- 
Young Ladies, reopens September 18, = 
Building remodelled and enlarged. Pupils Saas 
to Smith 7s Wellesley on our cert'ficate 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A. B,. Principal, 


























Aug. 28, 1890] 


Schools. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst, 
RS. W. F. STEARNS'S 


schoo! for Young Ladies reovens sept 


HOME 
18, 1890, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
a prt ACADEMY FOR 
‘4 Lad et will begin tts 62d vear -ept. 11. with en 
farged facilities, in iis new and improved buildings, 
Terms, €4' 0 a yoar PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal 


YOUNG 


terkshire Co., Berkshire. 
—A Home School 
or busine 


FISHER 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

RESTALBON FARM. 

| forsix boys. Preparation for college 
address EDWARD 


83, 
For clreular, 


MASSACHUSRTTS, Boston. : 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law S 
) Address the Dean. 

Epmusp H, Bennett, LL.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (63d Year), 
( For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass. In 
stitute of Technology ts aspectalty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the scaool 
building, on Copley Square, is especiaily attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received, 


eee} 


25¥ Boylston Street, 


—— — Boston, 


Commonwealth 
venw 
VE MIS SE S GILMAN WI/LL RE 
open their Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
October 1. 
Circulars on app/ieation. 
MASSACHU 


IOXB 


Boston, Kearsarge Avenue, 
URY LATIN SCHOUL,—246TH 
vear. Fallterm opens Monday, Sept. 1 Ex 
aminations for admission wiih be held on Friday 
sept. 12, beginning at nine o’cl«ck. Bovs can be re 
ceived into either the Classica or the Scientific Course, 
and wilt be placed as high as their present attainment 
warrants. Examinations forady: ance i standivyg Satur 


ETTS, 






day, >e) t. 13, at nine a cF. FORBES 
zr He ad Mas‘er. 
: “MASSACHU-ETTS, B ri 76 Mariborouch st. 
ISS BROWN AND MISS OWEN 


d ] reopen their Home and Day Sehool for Girls Oct. 
1. Certificate admits to Smith and Welle-ley. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
iene ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc 
tober 1, 1890, 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, L8¥0. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSRKTTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place, 
M:: HALE’S S¢ “HOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the fnstitute of Tech 
nol gy, on the same course of study. Physical Science 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages the prominent 
features. 
Bradford. 


SCHOOL 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


“ARLETON FOR YOUN 





Men and Boys.—Superior training; best home 
care, Number limited. Keopens Sept. 10, 18®0, $550 
per pear, I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D, 


MASSACHU ETTs, Brookline, Cyor 
] ISS LEWIS'S SCHOOL Fi 
d —Three miles out of Boston. Fall t 
1890 


ssa Stre 
ots J y ay 
erm begins 


Oct. 1, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 
“HME CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hall, English, Classical, and 
EFtective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and soctal 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. : 


ing. Applicants must be over fourteen. Address 
Mr. ARTHUR (iILMAN. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
Fy AY AND FAMILY CHOOL FUK 
Boys Fits for college. Boys taken care of dur 


ing the summer, 
coast of Maine. 
Circulars, 


with or without instruction, on the 
Address for the Summer, Islesford, Me 
JOSHUA KENDALL, A. M. 


MASSACHI 'SETTS, Cambri Ice, 8S Garden Street, 
FP gh hal NE & NICHOLS’S SCHOOL FO 
Boys reopens Sept, 24 Entrance and Condit on 
Examinations sept. 23. Preparatory department full 
afew vacancies in Clasges I, il, and IV. Addtress the 
Principals at Roekport, Mass, 
GEORGE H, BROWNE. EpGar H. NIcHors 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street, 
HLOME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four bovs into his family. to 
fit for college or educate privately. Sep arate tuition, 
with best of careinali respects. Charming location 
with fine tennis court. F. E. ARBOT, I 


/ 


lege or business. Chamnine situation. Tennis, row 

ing. and canoeing. French spoken tn the fam ly 

Separate tuition and best care of health of pupils 
James S. GARLAND. A B., Harv., i868, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 


OME St HOO 7 FOR BO 


boys received fnto the family to pre 


YS.—SIX 
are for Co) 





eee MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers 
Z HE WILLARD COLL ECE 

RATORY and Home School for Y« ug Ladion will 
reopen Sept. 1 Full corps of tea Phat s. Certif ‘ates 


accepted at Smith and Welles ley. Por cir al 
dress Mrs. H. a tasaren: 


PREPA- 





ASSACHUSETTS, Duxbt “, Powder Potnt. 


ve uw DER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 


pares for sctentific pA college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B, Knapp, 8,B. (M.ULT 
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MASSACHUSETTS, vex d. 


PROSPECT HILL f fer ¥. 


dies,—21st vear, ol ar and Special ¢ ourses 
Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 
to Smith. Sctence, Art, Music. J.C. Parsovs, l’rin 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
A AR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FORK 
i Roys.—Twenty fourth year begin mot. 1. DRM 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. Learner Harv.\, H’d Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEMY, 
21 tory and Boarding Schoo! for Boys 
begins September 17, 
Winuam EVERETT 


iUsETTs, Sk 
[AYER ACA 
irteenth vear, 
address 


ASS A‘ sp 

THE Ti 
Term, fo 
L890, Fi 


M 


School for Girls 


uth Rraintree 
¢7)) , 
begins 


or information 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS, JOHN 
Successors to Miss Cathar! ne I 

Address Vrs HN MebDt 
care f Miss Catn 





Massac HUSI TT, West Newt n 
W* ST NEWTON ENGL! 

Classical school Thirty seventh 
- 17, 1890. Afamfiy s 
and misses; prepares for college, scl 
business life. For catalogue and part! 
NaTH’L T. ALLEN. At home first 
after Sept. 10 


Wednesday, 


Sep! 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
FTORCESTER POLYTECH 
S'tIruTe Cour-es in Civil, Mect 
Electrical Engineering, ( hemistry, and th 
Political Scitence. New and finely i 
ries and workshops Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wor 

SLOHN W. 

School for Boys 
Preparation f 





West . 

n for Colleze Send for sla 
MASSACHUSETIs, ¥ orcester 
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t nary. I rmediate, and 
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x reoy ‘ 1 Num be f varding 
e : r echildrer reparation 
x4 ' 4 Barnard ’ re 
New ¥ K CITY, 626 Matison Ave., near 50th St 
E RENTLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
r pal. William Jones, A.B. Harvard. July 
. a *kaway | 
New Yor« CrTy, 1661 Madison Avenue. 
Ss 1, SCH FOR GIRLS 
sual advantages for boarding pupils, Certifi 
iis to Wellesiey and other Colleges Keope rk 
Miss NoRTH and Miss BaRgsgs, Principals 





The Nation. 
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CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Prepara ion for the Harvard Kxa- 
other colleges for women; 
number limited to fifteen; spectal atren'ion to English, 
daliv instruction and 















and physical culture; 
praciice in Delsarie 
, address Lots A. Banas, or Mary B, 


, Pres. Columbia Col- 


heferences—!he Hon 
; D. D., res, Smith Col 


f the Brearley School for Girls, 


32 West 40th Street, 
SCHUOL.—ESTA B- 


Boarding and Fay School for = 


rues COMSTOL x 


reopen October 1. 
pupils witl be received tnto the 


SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, removed to 60 West 104th street, corner 
Miss Hmily A. Ward, 
Re xclous ‘quarters for resk lent 


a. OLLE GE AND HUD- 


i K.—Healthfully and bean- 


superior advanta:es for thorough and systematic edu- 
eation to young men and women. Care ul a tention 
faculty of experienced professors 
and teachers to i } i 

I A Conservatory of Music and Art of high 


47th year opens Sept. Send for illustrated 


"IRKLAND HALL.—A Home 


toys, College Preparatory Course, Busl- 


New York, For: Edward, 


yOR i £P WARD 


A nts, and siventean 8. 
J 


c we LEGIATE IN- 
Superior buildings, 


— COMPETI- 


exam} ni ration for the **Presiient’s 


en rance examinations Sept. 


t i Jove. 

SCHOOL—A HIGH CLASS 
geist » for boys $60 ”) to » OT 50 per —. 
session te a 16 to 


PREPARATORY 


Sixth year begins September 


SCHOOL OF ST. 


Prepares for auy co! ege or sci- 
eo gradus utes in the ae 


visiting in structors. 


» Stet w. art the bull d- 


aw every department is saceounhiy 


cellent laboratories for individual work in - Olawenieney 


iglish required throughout the course, 
Tocation renee 


“ACs ‘4 DEMY. .—55 TH 
€ trepares thoroughly 
Government Academies, and Dusiness, 


" New Y« RK, Saratoga Springs, 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINA 
RY.—supertor facilities for the higher Sciences, 


NEw YORK, Syracuse. 
ALFRED WILKINSON'S 


Reopens September 17, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


UTE. —A BOARDING 


gis adies bp lit tle girls, 


'S BOARDING AND 


School for Girls will reopen Wednesday, 
17 


ROE T SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 


rand Day School for Boys, 


“st “TOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
This school is remarkable for its 
: paironage, home life, 
taces for modern languages, music, ete., 


Schools. 


Onto. Cincinnati. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
Classical t}ome and Day School for Girls. Board and 
tuition +600 school year. G. AK. _BaRTHOLOMEW, Ph. D. 


Ouro, Cincinnati. 
TSS AR. VUSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limited to eighteen. Circulars sent on application. 
OHIO, Cincinnat!, 


NIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 


Academic Department.—Coeducational. Elght 
complete courses, four years each: Classical, one 
course: Letters, two; Sctence, four (Chemistry, Phy- 


sics, Biology, and Astronomy); Civil tng neering, one 
course The laboratories are well equipped. Tuithon is 
free to residents of Cincinnati, «nd 260 per year fo 
non-residents. Academic year begins -eptember 18, 
1890. For catalogues and other information, address 
the Dean, H. T. Eppy, Cincinnati, 


“OHIO, “Columbus, rT East Broad Street, 
iss PHELPS'S ENGLISH AND 
LVZ Classical Schoo! for Young Ladies. Special ad 
vantages in Language. Literature, \iusic, Art, Home 
and Soclal Culture. Fall term begins September 
1890. New school building. 


26, 
OHIO, “Colum bus. 
C HIO STATE U NIVERSITY. 
Liberal endowment. 36 Professors and assistants. 
9 well-equipped Laboratories. 
Information sent op applica: fon, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
raduate and undergrad uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Jatin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon French. Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, erman, including Gothie 
and Old Hi che mag Celtic, History, Political selence, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectureson Philoso 
phy. Gymnasium, with Dr, Sargent’s apparatus com 
plete, ellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Ma 
thematics, History, and Biology. For Program address 
as avove. 
PENNSYLVANIA, “Bryn Mawr. 
TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD. 
ing, and ——_ Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 30. For circular address Miss F. BALDWIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
Women. For Catalogue or advice on —— 
tion, address Rev. J. EpGar, P h. D.. Prest. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Cheste 


EN INS YLVANIA “MIL ITARY 





ACA- 


DEMY.—Twenty-ninth session opens Sept. 17. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE, Civil Engineering, (hemis- 
try. Architecture, Arts, A Preparatory Course of one 
year. Circulars of ; 

Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 
oT Wat North Wales. 

ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 

Schoo! of Business, —Twenty-firs: year September 
10. Boardad tuition, $240, Graduates, either sex, 


enter Freshman best colle —. _ Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lex se graduate assistants. S. U. BRUN\ER, P. O. Kox $1. 


PENNSYLVANIA, oe Montgomery County. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FUR YUUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its forty-first year Wednesday, Sep 
tember 24. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS. 
Principals—Miss Frances E. Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 
Eastman. Principal kmeriita—Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 

[It y~¥RANKLIN SCHUOL, A CHARTERED 
institution for Roys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of science, and extended courses in Histery, English 
Literature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical cuiture 
(founded on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 


grounds, Circulars and full information sent on ap- 
plica:ion. GEORGE A. PERRY, A M.. Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
Enclish, French. and German Boarding School 

for young ladies reopens Sept. 24. 1890. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 





TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

Pd Day School for Young Ladies will reonen Sept. 26 

PENNSYL VANIA, Philadeiphia, 4313 and 4315 
Walnut 


J THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENG- 
LISH Home School for Twenty Girls.—Under 

the charge of Mme. Henrietta Clere and Mi-s Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two 
years. Terms $300 a year. ‘Address Mme. H. CLERC. 


OPENS 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. _ 
Thirty minutes from Broad 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
Under care of F —— rull 


9th month, Sth, 1890, 
St. Station, Philadelphia. 

college courses for boih sexes leading to Classical, Fn 
neering, Scientific, and Literary cvegrees. | ot h 
ul location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
snops, laboratories, and libraries, For full particulars 

address Wa. H. APPLETON, Ph.D... 
_President. _ 

SouTH CAROLINA, ¢ ‘olumbia. 

"= TH CARVULINA COLLEGE FOR 
Women.-—This institution a open its session 
Oct. 1, 1890. The institution includes ‘he south Caro 
lina Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca 
demic instruction, and the south Carolina College for 
the higher education of women, For all its depart- 
ments ith s a Faculty of sixteen professors and teach- 
ers. unexcelled in ability and experience. 
Columbia is one of the finest health resorts of the 
South, ha: ing the climate and salubrity of Aiken and 
Summerville, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For cir- 





Sees. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
[ ANDERBILT UNIVERSIT Y.—7:z 
Fellowships tn Greek and Latin, paying €°00 each, 
with free tuition and room rent. open, Holders wii 
give some instruction to Freshman ciass. Send appli 
eation, with testimonials, at once to 
Wits WILLIAMs, 


Bursar. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
7A NDERBILT UNIVERSTTY.— 
/ Over 50 Professors and 600 Student; last year, 
Seven distinct departments: Academic, 'heological, 
Law, Meatcal, Dental, bharmaceutieal, Envineering: 
For catalogue, address WiLs WiiuiaMs. 
Vireinta, Bellevue. 

JELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO- 

rouchiy equipped and of high grade, for boys and 
young men. For catalogue or information addreas 

W. RK. ABBO!, » Principal. 

A 


co : ventences, 
guages. music and 
courses of study. 


WIsconsIN, Milwaukee. 
ILWAUKEE COLLEGE.—FOR 
Young Women Jeautiful location, modern 
Special advantages in modern ian- 
art. (ol'estate and Preparatory 
For catalog address 
C, R. KInGsLey, Ph.D., President. 
WISCONSIN, Racine. 
JACINE COLLEGE.—FALL TERM OF 
Grammar School! begins September 11, 1800 
Rev. ARTHUR Firer, &.T.D., Warden. 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Vy R.A. RENACK RECEIVESIN HIS 
d house and prepares with marked success a 
limited. number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and sctentifie schools. Special courses in mo 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris 


/ 


prepared for 
Ample grounds; 
location, aA few 
families of the lead asters avd teachers, 
care and instruction. For circulars address 
CHARLES S. (ROSSMAN, ? ‘ 
HENRY N. HoXIF, > Head Mas'ers. 
Haverford Colleze P, O.. Pa. 


WE OREADof SEMINARY at Mt. C 
roll, Til, tells how studenis may gain a Normal, 
Collegiate, Art, or Musical edueation. Send for one. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMA/} 
School.-—Keopens Sept. 24, 1890. Boys thorough |y 
he bes colleges and technieal schools, 
larze gymnasium; healthful country 
pupils taken as boarders tnto the 
for special 


Teachers, etc. 
SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED 


teacher des res position in preparatory scho 


/ 
i. 
Z 





rea as-fes, ma hematies, «nd mod-rn janguages), or 
professorshi of modern languages (German, Frene! 
in college, vhest references, 
HENRY Zics K, Ph.D. (Heid ‘Iberg) ichesine R. 
| "LADY, COLLEGE -GRADUATI 
sik who has taught Ma’ hi maties and Natural se 
enoes for two years in ag ris’ school, desires a eauition 
as teacher of Mathematics, Science, ‘or i atin. 
me W.. care of Nation. 

ITADY TEACHER, WHO WIL! 

rs spend next winter in Furope, desires to chaperone 


or accompany a lady going alone. High 


a young lady, 
Address Ei ROPE, 111 >ummer Street, 


est refe re nees, 
Roston, 
A GR. ADU. 4TE OF STA TE NORA Ve. AL 
Sehool, advanced course, desires position ina 
High School as Assistant, New Engiand preferred. 
Avdress Miss G., Lock Box 4, Framingham, Mass. 


an EXPERIENCED TEACHER (W0- 
d man). whois a doctor of medicine and who has 
studied abroad, cestres a px — to teach chemistry, 
physics. and phys sislog v. . H., car of Nation. 


f[ OLMES HINKLEY, a” M., 1 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make ‘tutoring engagements 
for the winter, 
CARLES STONE, Tutor for Har 
:. vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


W, 


School Agencies. 
HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 


7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 


N. Y., 106 “Wabash Ave., Chieavo, Ill, and 120% South 
Pinu Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged Agency 
Manua’' free. EVERETT O. yum & Co. 


MERIC. A: Vv Ai VL FORE! 1G! 4 TEACH. 


A ay ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers. 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Collezes, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 


Mrs, M. J. YounG-FULTON, 
23 Union pesado New York. 


Ana 


: Rubee ICAN AND FO REIGN Professo? 
L tutors, governesses, teachers, ete , suppifed to col- 
leces, schools, and families. treuch, German and Spa 
nish spoken. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150 5th Av., cor. 20th St. 


S CHE Ri MERHOR! NS TEA CHER S’ 


Agency. a and best known in U. 








culars, address the Presiient, Rev. WM. K. ATKINSON, 





Established 1806 3 East 14t hst., N N.Y. 
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Schooks 
COWLES iitartimouth se, Bostes 
ART §& c I LOOL 


INSTRUCTO! 


Ervest L. MAJor, H WRY H. Krrson, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, Mency A. Battery, 
ANNIE E. Rippenn. 


The eighth vear of this well established scnool opens 
October 1. Superior in equipment and in arrang 
ment for convenience aud co nfort: modelled after the 
Parisia: Schools. Fuil Courses in Drawing and |’ain 
ing, including still Life and Water Coors Specia 
attention to Life Studies, Vortraiture, ani Lilustrating 
Class in Modelling and Llater:or Decoration, Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as at ve 








M. COWLES 


The Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial eg 


CLASS-ROOMS: 
13376 Spring Garden Street, P/ 


Thorough instruction in Drawing. Painting. and M 
delling. with especial references tothe applicatto if 
artistic training to prac ical imdustrial aims; to Tex 
tiles, Pottery, Carving, Moutuing, ete 

For circulars a al particulars, ad tress 

I . MILLER, Principal, atthe School, 


NORFOLK COLLEGE "yi" 


NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, 
Largest. cheapest, aud best equiped sche 
ginja w00 stud nts; 23 teachers—gradun eso 
College, Boston Univ., Wesieyan,S ittcart, ete, 
self-support a specialty. Hom» li i,t 
£42.50 aquarter. Fine climate for 
Catalogue, address J. A. I, CA-sEDY. i’rin., N 





University of the City ef New York 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1890 
For Catalogues, eic., apply to 
Prof I. F. Resseur 


Vr 
Equitable Bullding, 120 


roadway, New 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Stxty-seventh session begius Oct. 1, Courses in | et- 
ters and -cie ne’, Law, Medicine, and tharmacy. Civil, 
Sanitary, Mining, and Mechanical | 
ratory work .n: he mistr y, Puvsies, 
Histology, Patholog Mechanies, Engin 
Assaying. For catalogues, ad: tress, as above, 

Wma. M. | HORNTON, Chairman of Faculty, 






Lake Er rie e Semin: ry, 


sant and healthful. Course of study livera! and tho 
rough, Thirty second year be ins Sep: ember ©, LS9u, 


Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL 





The Nation. 


|. b. Lippincott Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
.A.L. WISTER'S NEW STORY, 


‘© Thou, My Austria.’ 


lransiated from the German of OssIP SCHUBIN i2mo 
loth, €1.25. 

Thisnove!l has the same elements of strength and 

fiteres ih we find in the author's yr vious work, 

Eria Court’ She introduces us into good society 


ind imparts to her characters a charm that is natura 
ar pleas ny Irs Wis er’s readers will know that 
none of the fascination of the story ts lost fn her trans 
lation, 


Two Modern Women. 


Novel Ry KATE GANSeTT WELLS i2mo, cloth 

\ spirited story, that will commend itself to the 
eader for toe origina ity of its plot, the reaiistic char 
acters, aud the vivid power In description, 


Kejected Addresses. 





10% EK JaAMrs SMITH With an Introduction 
and 0 by Percy Firzaeratp, M.a b A. 
lumo gilt top, 2.00; $¢ calf, glit top. $3.50. 
} s a) sellers, or will be sent byt 
Pr 8, fre f expense, on receipt of price. 
4, b. LIPPINCOTT COMP ANY, 
15 and 717 Market St., Philadel 


* ACHERS SHOULD EXAMIN# 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader, Price 
0 cents. LABYHOOD PUB. Co., New York. 


BARNES’ 


Used Exclusively in New York City 


Payson, Dunton « Seribner 


POPULARLY 


“P., D. & S. PENS 


“No. 117," the Ideal School 


e Luc? 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,, 751 


fe 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0, 740 and 742 


This house fully meets the requirements o 
School and College Text-b« ooks issued | ¥ all the « 


Lowest prices, prompt and careful servi 


application. 


F{QSSFELD'S METHODS FOR TH 
Study of Modern Languages A series « ff u 

volumes, GE&MAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, and I ALLAN 

the use of Schools or for Self —w fon. These books 

are in no sense patent methods ut are baned Ipon 





well-established rules for the én idy of odern La i 
guages. Their merits consist in the clear and concise 
arrangements of the sixty lessons, each of whi “h is 
divided into four pages. he GRamMa4R is followed by 
Practical Exercises aid Conversations with readings 
and transiations, fully demonstrating andapplyine the 
rules of the Grammar. Cuiform in size (12m, ab t 


360 pages, $1.25). Especially adapted to the needs of 
those contemplating European i(ravel, KEYs and 
TASKS for self correciion, supplementary to the Freach 
and German Methods. FNGLISH-FRENCH, ENGLISH GER 
MAN, ENGLISH-SPANISH Commercial Correspondents, Of 
special value to those interested tn Internartor 
Exposition or Pan-American —-. Order throug 
Booksellers, For Catalogues, etc., addresss “ Hoss- 
FEL p's.” No. 65 Duane est. New Yi ork 


SUROPEAN W. rR AND Sl 


_ mer Resort, University town «of 














Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, With dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol open all ihe vear, Car nds e@ 
Proprietor, Large, airy. unnvy rooms, well fur hed 
El levator. “uperior cuisine (tabled hore la cart 
Reduced rates in winter. arriages a shizosa W 
rate: Cha ming excursion~ mide fromt »ela 
seasons. Unusual advantages for se uring hers 
the languages, history, ssience rt, music, ¢ a 
very moderate terms. Em: ent medica : and 
skilled nur es if desired. Best English ond Tica 
references, Iliustrated pamphiets -eat aby t 


IACK NUMBERS, VO. 
sets Of leading and scarce mag 








AZINe@s, etc 


sale by H, Witiias, 1¥5 W. 10h St, N. ¥. 


-UBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


{ these who wish to rely on regularly being abl 
“ + 3 
litferent houses 
e. General School-Book Catalogue, with net 


) , 
= Private Schools and 
Academies 
Maury’s pe Sai 
Holme S Reade 
\ enable s aeiheties 


S Dua Oh. ee. me 


f 3 LIS TERN 
Yr. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between [Sth and 20th Sta, New York 
porter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
' chuita’s Rriuesh Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Clas-ics. Catalogues of sock mailed on 
lemand. A larce assortment alwars on hand, and new 





books received from : aris and Leipsig as soon as iasued. , 





JET BLACK INK. 


THE BEST INK FOR SC! 








MACMILLAN 


FOR USE 








. Ss a valid e " XN - = . 
Macmillan’ English Classics 
A Series of Selections from the Works of the great English Classics, 
WIIH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES 


16mo. 


heapness of the editions fit them for use any 
»>—Sunday-Schoo! Times. 


**The beauty, conventence, and ¢ 
where in schools or private libraries.’ 

“The ‘ get-up’ of this Series is a modelof what such books should be,’’ — School 
Guardian, 


NEW VOLUME. 


SHAKESPEARE —tThe Merchant of Venice. 


by K. DEIGHTON, 4 


Edited 
cents, 

**Soeaking generally of MACMULLAN’S SERIES, we may sty that they approach more 
nearly than any other editimn we know to the ideal. The introductory remarks are 
not too much burdened with controversial matter; the notes are abundant and to the 
point, scarcely any difficulty being passed over without some excplanation, either bya 
paraphrase or by etymolojicaland grammatical notes,’’— Guardian, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Nation. 
& CO’S 


IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


‘A list of equal excellence and authority tt would be hard to ais in the English language. 





BACON-- Essays. Edited by F. G. Setsy, M.A, 60 | 
cents, 
BURKE-—Reflections on the French Revolution. By | 


the sameeditor. 60 cents. Just Ready. 


GOLDSMITH—The 
LAGE, Edtted by ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A. 

HELPS—Essays Written in the Intervals of Business. 
Edited by F. J. Rowk, M.A., and W. T. Weee, M.A. 40 cents, 


MILTON— 


MicHARL MACMILLAN, B.A. 


Traveller and ‘The Deserted Vil- 


40 cents. 


Paradise Lost, Books I and II. Edited by 


40 cents, 


MILTON—L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, 
SONNETS, ete. Edited by WiLiiaM BELL, M.A. 40 cents, 


Comus, 40 cents, 


MILTON- 
MILTON—Samson Agonistes. 


VAL, M.A. 40 cents, 


SCOT T—tThe Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


By thesame editor. 40 cents, 


SCOT T—Marmion. 


B.A. 


SCOT T— 


By the same editor, 


Edited by H, M. Perct- 
Cantos I[—I}I, 


Edited by MicHAEL MACMILLAN, 


60 cents, 
60 cents, 


Rokeby. By the same editor, 


SHAKESPEARE—The Tempest. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON, 40 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE-—Much Ado About Nothing. By 
the same editor, 40 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE~—Twelfth Night. By the same, 


40 cents, 


SHAKESPEARE- 


40 cents." 


SHAKESPEARE— 
SHAKESPEARE~— Richard 


TAWNEY, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE- 


40 
SHAKESPEARE— Macbeth, 
SHAKESPEARE — Othello. 
SHAKESPEARE 
TENNYSON-— Selections, 


and W. T. Wess, M.A. 


oe 


‘The Winter’s Tale. By the same, 


same, 40 cents. 


Cc. 


Henry V. By the 


III. Edited by 


40 cents. 

-Julius Cesar. By K. DeIGHuTon, 
cents. 

By the Gts. 


same, 40 


by the same. 40 cents, 
By the same, 


J. Rowe, 


40 cts. 
M.A., 


Cymbeline, 
Edited by F. 


60 cents, 


a» Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogu 


GERMAN POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 


H. | 
“MODERN GERMAN READER: 


ain & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| rica.’’ 


| LESSING’S Nathan der Weise. 


| BECKER'S Friedrich 


| NIEBUHR: 
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Dr. Buchheim’s German Classics 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES, 15mo. 


**Dr. Buchheim, ov his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done far 


more than any other man to forward the study of German in England and Ame 
~Westminster Review. 


NEW VOLUME. 


SCHILLER’S: Jungfrau von Orleans,’ 


eal and critical introduction, a complete commentary, 


With an histori 
ete $!.10, 

** We do think very highly of Dr. BUCHHEIM'S editions, and we hold th tt the students 
of German are much indebt-d to him for them. Dr. BUCHHEIM’s edition 
are done with more care than is usd ly bestower ion school-bo rks, and more than this 
they show th scholariike treatment whieh has hitherto bee given almost exclusively 
to the Classics of Gre ceand Rome. The student of literature has been cared for as 
well as the school boy.’?’—Journai of Education. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
GOETHE’S Egmont. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 


a Life of Goethe. 


SCHILLER’S Wilhelm Tell. <A 
With a Life of Schiller. Withamap. 9) cents, 
SCHOOL EDITION of the above with briefer notes and a map. 


LESSING’S Minna Von Barnhelm, 


With 


75 cents, 


Drama in Five Acts, 


50 cents. 


A Comedy in Five 


Acts. Withcomplete commentary. 90 cents, 
SCHILLER’S Historische = Skizzen. Historica! 
Sketches. 1 Egmont’s Leben und Tod, 2 Die Belagerung von Antwerpen 


With a map. 60 cents. 


GOETHE'S Iphigenie auf Tauris, 


Notes. 75 cents. 


A Drama. With 


A Dramatic Poem in 


Five Acts, $1,10. 


HEINE’S Prosa. 
Works. $1.10. 
HEINE’S Harzreise. Sketches of 


Mountains. With a Life of Heine. 


Being selections from his Prose 


Travel in the Harz 


stiff covers, 40 cents. 


With Historical 


Cloth, 60 cents; 


der Grosse, 


Introduction andamap. 90 cents, 


Griechische Heroen-Geschichten (Tales 
Edited, with English Notes and a Vocabulary, by EMma 8, 
Cioth, o0 cents, 


of Greek Heroes), 
BucHHEIM. Second, revised edition, 


CHAMISSO: Peter Schlemihl’s Wundersame Geschichte, 
Introduction, English Notes, and a com 
Suit? cover, 50 cents. 


With a Biographical and Literary 
plete Vocabulary. By the same Editor. 


“dited 


by the same. Stiff cover, 50 cents. 


A Graduated 


Colleetion of Extracts from Modern German Authors: 


Part I. PROSE EXTRACTS, With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, 
and a complete Vocabulary. Fifth Fdition, 60 cents. 

fart II EXTRACTS IN PROSE AND POETRY, With English Notes and an 
Index. Second Edition. 60 cents. 


DEUTSCHE LYRIK. 


Notes and a Literary Introduction. 


arranged with 
18mo, $1.25. 


Selected and 


ciolden Treasury Series. 


e of Publications will be forwarded free by mail to any address on application, 
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WHILE sensible people understand that the 
Force Bill is really dead, the Republican 
party during the pending campaign must 
suffer all the odium of having it still on its 
hands. The Bourbon leaders in the Senate and 
the press of the George F. Hoarand New York 
Tribune type will, of course, insist that it is 
only in a comatose condition, from which it 
can and will be revived next December; and 
the Republican newspapers in the West 
which have denounced it and demanded its 
death, will find it hard to meet the claim 
of its friends that the breath of life is 
still in it. The consequence will be that 
the Republican party can get none of the 
advantage which always springs from hav- 
ing done something when one sets out to 
do it, while the Democrats can appeal to 
all independent voters for support, on the 
ground that only a sweeping Democratic vic- 
tory in November will prevent the Radicals 
from still trying to make the bill a law. 
If one wishes to know how the mere 
agitation of this question has affected 
the party, he need only study the figures 
of the recent State election in Alabama. 
There are a number of cities in that State 
where many white men from the North have 
settled of late years, most of whom have 
voted the Republican ticket, and thereby 
sometimes carried the county for that party, 
as notably in Talladega, long a ‘‘ Republi- 
can stronghold.” There is no complaint of 
any unfairness in these places at the recent 
election, and yet there was nothing short of 
a political revolution in them. Here are the 
figures in 1888 and 1890 for three counties 
which contain such cities : 


1888. 1890. 


Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 


Jefferson (Birmingham) .. 
Lauderdale (Florence)..... 1,120 | 1,637 435 1,473 
Tal!adega (Talladega)...... 12,179 | 1,983 937 2,472 
The simple explanation of these changes is 
that hardly any white Republicans would 
vote the Republican ticket after the party 
had taken up the Force Bill—less than fifty 
out of several hundred in Birmingham, and 
only two of the large number in Talladega. 
What was true of Alabama will be true of 
the South generally, and the same cause 
will lose the party thousands of votes in 
every Northern State as well. 





Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, who was sent 
the other day in haste to Maine to make 
speeches in Speaker Reed's district, is de- 
monstrating his weakness as a stump orator 
He made a speech in Portland the other eve 
ning which is reported pretty fully in the Bos- 
ton Advertiser. It is in effect a defence of the 
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Elections Bill which the House has passed, 
and which is so badly splitting up the Re- 
publican Senators. The whole tone of the 
speech shows that the Republican leaders of 
the House see that their course has put them 
on the defensive. Here is one of Mr. Lodge's 
** points” 


“The first cry that is raised against the bill is 
that it is a force bill, that it is bristling with 
bayonets ip every line Now Mr. KR. Q Mills, 
who is as accurate a statistician as he is calm 
in statement, has stated that there are 535,000 
polling places in the United States. We know 
there are 25,000 United States tri ops. Then if 
you admit that it is a ‘force bill,’ it is easy to 
see you would have five-sevenths of a soldier 
at every polling place in the United States, 
When I think of the 65,000,000 people in this 
wide country groaning under the despotism of 
five sevenths of a soldier at each polling place, 
the picture it conjures up is positively appall 
ing.” 

If this silly talk is worth anything, the 


same ‘‘ argument ” can be applied to the use 
of the army for any purpose. There ar 

for instance, about 250,000 Indians in the 
United States. If any tribe should go on 
the war-path, all their chief would have to 
say to inspire them with courage would b« 

**Fear not! The Great‘Father has only one 
soldier to every ten Indians.” Again, Mr 
Lodge said: 

‘** There is no proposition of force init. Itisa 
law of the United States, and it is the duty 
the ’resident to enforce the law of the United 
States if it is opposed or detied, whether it be 
tariff law, election law, or any other kind 
law. The laws of the United States are to be 
obeyed ; and the same ‘force’ lies behind 
election law that lies behind tariff law, or in 
ternal - revenue law, and there is no other 
force to be considered.” 

This is, of course, an admission of the very 
thing the speaker sets out to deny. It is the 
introduction of Federal ‘* force ” at ele ctions, 
to which Mr. Lodge so clearly points, that 


is so distasteful to the American people 


The condemnation o 
the Wisconsin Repubiican State Convention 
which, meeting on the day that Senator 


f the Force Bill by 


Hoar of Massachusetts was advocating its 
passage, refused to say a word in its favor, 
recalls the fact that fifteen years ago a Wis 
consin Repubdlican in the Senate opposed 
another measure of the same so 
supported by the same Massachus 

bon. When the ¢ i 

the Forty-third Congress, George F. Hoar 
was one of its strongest advocates, while 
Matthew H. Carpenter, thorough-going Re 


publican though he always was, did his 


‘ivil-Rights Bill was before 


best to prevent its passage. Senator Carpen 
ter held that the measure was unconstitu 
tional, as the Supreme Court declared the 
moment the question was submitted to it, but 
he also opposed it on the ground that the 
evils at which it was aimed could not be 
+ 


cured DY Federal legislation While de 


ploring and condemning the prejudice 
against the negroes in the Sout 
caused the discriminations agains 
the Civil-Rights Bill was intends 
Mr. Carpenter declared that this was not the 
way to overcome it. ‘' Haste is not always 


speed,” he ssid in a speech in the Senate on 











the 27th of Fe>ruary, 1875 and especially 
is this true of attempts to coer sent 
ment or suppress prejudice This can « . 
be accomplished by time, kindly entreaty 
reason, and argument And all experience 
demonstrates that eve TV unavalling attempt 
to force men into compliance with s ‘ 
religious, oF po 4) dogmas is Y 
to post pone the end desired l 
answerable argument app ies as we 

Force Bill of IS@0 as to the Civ R sb 
of 1875, and it will not t before every 


candid man will pron 


measure as absurd a “ \ 
tl , ® ert 9 1 #ife . e 
oar ci Alipioned ich Vears 
Phat was a nteres s 
vM SSISS}} P { s i i ( \ 
week when a negro w VAS 4 SIAY 
f J. tfers lavis s i ‘ ‘ 
his right to as i s 
claim ef a white mar i pres 
' 
ChMSt say PAHCAS s 4s 
f thirty m tes rathor i S on . 
but modest ind Tespect ‘ 
I 
homely ( enet Mia ‘ ss 
nm t} _— ne ] 
on t ve i 
1 
rect (omn tle i T a¥ 
the et estant but a x-A Vly i 
f the State wl was f v 
iivoeated th ther s nN s 
richt t his sent Was sista Db a v { 
79 to 28. The result is not only interesting 
but important, as it retains t 
» ‘ 
Republican representative « color 
voters upon the Committ Suffra f 
Which he was made a 
. T . - 
In reply to Mr. W. L. Sea 4 
eh Pr SSor 1? W berf e | versity 
Ohi t Atlanta ¢ s fi ‘ s the 
story which appears to be going the rounds 
f the Wester: press iit there is a news 
Stand Atlanta at whic egToes ar 
pert buy papers. The Cons 
id is 
Here in Atlanta we have negro lawyers, 
PHOvVsicians, and lentists; negr mer ants, 
atlors, indertakers, shoemakers tinners 
IMain'ers, arriage makers, blacksmiths, and 
wheel Wrights, negro contrac rs, who emp oy 
white as well as iored Workinen nev? 
machinists, carpenters, cabinet-makers, brick 
masons, plasterers, and plumbers: negro 
workers in shops, in every trade and busines. 
for which their ambition and their ability fit 


toem. and opportunities open to them in every 
lirection that their capabilities may sugyest 

Where can anything like this be found in 
the East or in the West? We happen our 


to know of the negro dent’st in At 





He resigned a good position in the 
“reasury Department a few months since in 
order to practise his profession in that city 
But think of negro contractors who employ 


he South, too 


white workmen—and in 
Can Senators Hoar and Chandler name 


many—or any—such instances at the North, 


or such a diversity of industries among the 
colored pop 


ulation as that shown by the 
Constitution ? 


Many years ago, on the score of economy, 
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long sessions of Congress were assailed in the 
House. Noone suggested at that time limit- 
ing debate, though excessive speechifying 
was the great cause of the lengthening of the 
session. The plan proposed was to decrease 
the pay of the members as the length of 
the session increased. The report of the 
Committee making this suggestion is to 
be found in Document (H. R.) No. 922, 
first session of the Twentieth Congress. 
The majority of the Committee recommend- 
ed that the per-diem allowance then granted 
te Congressmen be reduced to $2 after the 
first Monday in April if Congress should sit 
beyond that day. This plan was founded 
on the basis that (in the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Committee) four months would 
be ample time in which to transact public 
business, ‘‘If,” they added, ‘‘Congress, either 
from procrastination, short daily sessions, or 
an excessive indulgence in debate, should re- 
main in session longer than the first Monday 
in April, then a sum not more than sufti- 
cient to cover the absolute expense of sub- 
sistence should be allowed during such 
prolongation of the session.” John Ser- 
geant and Edward Everett submitted a 
minority report, in which they admitted 
that it was desirable to shorten the ses- 
sions of Congress, but great care, they 
thought, should be exercised in applying 
any suggestions which had been made on 
that point. ‘‘The public business and the 
public information are the chief end and 
aim of our doings,” said they, and they add- 
ed, ‘* We ought not too readily to yield to 
any plan that would have the _ effect 
of defeating ether.” ‘‘The privileges of 
the members,” they declared in language 
which Speaker Reed has often extorted 
from the Democratic Representatives of this 
Congress, ‘‘are the privileges of their con- 
stituents, and cannot be curtailed without 
infringing upon the rights of the people.” 
So it is not alone our public business that 
concerns us, but also information concern- 
ing affairs, and it is to an untrammelled 
Senate, which Mr. Reed cannot control, that 
we owe much necessary light on the items 
of the Tariff Bill which was rushed through 
the House. 


A number of causes have contributed to 
bring about the recent stringency in the 
money market, as, ¢. g., the silver speculation 
and the rush of importations caused by the 
fear of thetwo McKinley bills. The latter 
is considered by the banking fraternity the 
more potent of the two; indeed, the most po- 
tent of all. Another cause is the drain from 
New York to the West for currency to 
move the crops. This, however, is an an- 
nual occurrence, as regular in its coming 
as the seasons, and would not be much 
noticed if it did not happen to coincide 
with other forces contributing to the same 
result. The operation of the McKinley bills 
is twofold. An abnormal importation of 


foreign goods calls for abnormal payments 
to the foreign producers, It calls also for 
excessive payments of duties—excessive in 
the sense that unusually large payments are 
made at one time, and ia advance of the cus- 
tomary time. 


Thus it comes about that the 





Treasury has been draining the Street, and 
the Secretary has been at his wits’ end to 
get the money back into business channels. 
It would be idle to predict what a day 
may bring forth, but the usual ingredients 
of a general panic do not exist. The prices 
of commodities are not inflated. Specula- 
tion is ata low ebb. Evenstock speculation 
was at the minimum when the recent squall 
struck it. If the situation were the same that 
it was in the autumn of 1873, when every- 
thing was booming, we might expect a simi- 
lar catastrophe. But it is widely different. 





The Federation of Railway Employees at 
Terre Haute has given Mr. Powderly and 
the Knights of Labor a hearty endorsement, 
and poured out a deal of indignation on the 
head of Vice-President Webb, but for all 
practical ends and purposes has voted for 
Webb and against Powderly. The only object 
of holding the Terre Haute conference was to 
do something good for Powderly and some- 
thing bad for Webb. The opposite course has 
been followed. It was almost inevitable that 
it should be so, since any strike ordered to 
assist Powderly would have been a sympa- 
thetic one, and a sympathetic strike must 
have extended over thousands of miles of 
railway and thrown out of employment tens 
of thousands of men who had _ no 
interest whatever in the dispute between 
Powderly and Webb. Who would support 
these men and their families through the 
coming winter, was a question of extreme 
gravity, no doubt. Having resolved not to 
incur this risk, the conference tackled the 
other problem, how to get out of the scrape 
and save appearances. This was accom- 
plished by praising Powderly, condemning 
Webb, and adverting to the fact that the 
Knights of Labor are not members of the 
Federation of Railway Employees, and 
therefore have no claim upon the latter body. 
As for Powderly, or Lee, or whoever started 
the New York Centra! strike, he has, like 
Fulstayf, led his men where they are all pep- 
pered. Powderly says that the strike is still 
‘‘on.” In like manner the strike on the 
Third Avenue Railroad is still on, nobody 
having declared it off. The Reading strike 
is stillon. The only railroad strike we now 
recall that has been officially declared off 
is the Southwestern strike, one peculiarity 
of which was that, although Powderly de- 
clared if off very early in the fray, Martin 
Irons declared that it was still on. The 
Central strike is now wholly imaginary. 





The full weakness of Powderly’s cause 
stood revealed in the long and bombastic 
‘*address ” which he issued ‘‘ to the people” 
on Thursday last. There was absolutely 
nothing in it but wind. He has no grievance 
except that the Central Railway Company 
has discharged Knights of Labor from its 
service without the consent of Mr. Powderly, 
and has persistently denied all recognition of 
his right to inquire into the matter. There 
is nothing else in the controversy, yet this is 
one of the ways in which Powderly states it: 

‘*H, Walter Webb stands to-day the represen- 


tative of over $200,000,000. He is new to the 
position, and the novelty of the situation has 








turned his head. The writer represents, di 
rectly and indirectly, over 20,000,000 of work- 
ingmen. Shall dollars alone be beard, aud 
must bumanity remain silent? Whl! dollars 
rule when flesh and blood is shot down in 
the streets of the capital city of the Empire 
State at the dictation of this wealth? Shall 
an aristocracy rule and ruin without giving an 
accounting why they did it? These questions 
can best be answered by the 20,090,000 of in- 
dustrialists of the United States, and they can 
best answer them by holding up the hands of 
the men along the line of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad who are strong for the principle 
of justice, men who, strong in the justice of 
their position, ask to be heard and care not 
who hears the story.” 


Mr. Powderly’s statistics are as 
and unfettered as his grammar and rhetoric, 
There were in the whole United States in 
1880 less than 13,000,000 adult males, and 
the total number now cannot much exceed 
15,000,000. When he speaks of himself, 
therefore, as the representative of over ‘* 20,- 
000,000 of workingmen,” he magnifies his 
own importance on the same generous scale 
as he misrepresents the other facts in the con- 
troversy. 


original 





Mr. Webb's statement in reply to Pow- 
derly removes the last shadow of an excuse 
for a strike or a tie-up of any kind, The 
only ground which Powderly had for his de- 
mand for arbitration was that the Central 
Railway Company had discharged the men 
whose case had been made the excuse for 
the first strike, simply because they were 
Knights of Labor. He has declared many 
times that the company’s conduct showed a 
determination to ‘‘down the order,” and 
that consequently the whole Vanderbilt sys- 
tem must be ‘tied up” in order to defend 
the right of Labor to organize for its own 
interest and protection, Now Mr. Webb 
says distinctly : 

**No man has been discharged from this com- 

pany because he wasa‘ Knight of Labor,’ or 
a member of any other labor organization. 
The company has discharged men, irrespective 
of their membership in the order of the Knights 
ot Labor, for drunkenness, incapacity, breach 
of duty, in-ubordination, and tor the lack of 
sufficient work to employ them; and it will 
continue todo so whenever proper occasion 
arises.” 
A national ‘tie-up’ to compel a railway 
company to get Mr. Powderly’s consent be- 
fore discharging employees guilty of drunk- 
enness, incapacity, neglect of duty, or in- 
subordination, would be a spectacle poorly 
calculated to advance the cause of labor in 
the estimation of the people. 





The Meat-Inspection Bill, which has passed 
both houses of Congress, provides that when- 
ever the President shall be satisfied that un- 
just discriminations are made by or under 
the authority of any foreign State against the 
importation to or sale in such foreign State 
of any product of the United States, he may 
direct that such products of such foreign 
State so discriminating against any product 
of the United States as he may deem proper 
shall be excluded from importation to the 
United States. Another section provides for 
the exclusion by the President of any article 
of food or drink that he may find to be 
adulterated to an extent suflicient to be in- 
jurious to health. The measure is direct- 
ed chiefly against France and Germany, 
on account of their exclusion of our pork 
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on the ground of unhealthfulness. Ex 
clusion on the ground of ‘‘ protection to 
home industry ” would not be objected to 
provided the exclusion were general; that is, 
provided it were applied to all foreign 
pork. This is official notice to France and 
Germany that they had best frame a tariff 
sufficiently high to keep out our pork, 
and retract their slanderous accusations 
It ought not to be difficult for Germany 
to do this. She has a new Emperor and 
a new Chancellor, neither of whom is re 
sponsible for the anti-pork decree. They 
might cancel it at once and adopt the other 
device without any trouble at all. As for 
France, she might rescind the decree and 
adopt the leading features of the Me 
Kinley Administrative Lill to keep our 
pork at a respectful distance. This bill, 
according to the Paris 7emps, is inter 
preted by the American Consul at Lyons 
to require, in all invoices of merchandise, 
statements of all the separate items of 
cost of the articles, such as wages, raw 
materials, superintendence, and ‘ each and 
every outlay of whatsoever nature inci 
dent to such production,” and also that the 
manufacturer himself (not any agent ap 
pointed by him) shall come to the Consul’s 
office and sign the invoice so made out 
and if any part of the goods comes from 
another place (Zurich, for example), a similar 
statement from the Zurich manufacturer 
Now It is suggested to M. Ribot that a simi 
lar requirement as to pork would accomplish 
all that the invidious decree accomplishes. 
Let it be required that the. pork-packer 
furnish a statement of all of his costs 
of production, including wages, fuel, cooper 
age, etc., and a statement from the farm 
er who raised the pigs, e/sd, of course, 
by a French consul, giving all of his costs of 
production. Then let the American system 
of compound duties be adopted—say tive 
francs per kilogramme and 40 per cent. ad 
valorem—and the whole thing is done and 
nobody discriminated against. 

The House of Representatives is now en 
gagel in tickling the farmers with com 
pound lard bills and option trading bills, and 
other measures adapted to an infantile state 
of mind. The Lard Bill has passed the Hous« 
and the Option Bill is, as we write, likely 
to pass -robably both will be killed in 
the Senate, or postponed till the next 
session. The Senate has already passed 
an option bill, and has shown what view it 
takes of such legislation. As originally 
introduced by Senator Ingalls, it prohibited 
trading in grain, cotton, etc., for future 
delivery, unless the person selling actually 
owned the property he agreed to deliver. 





After two days’ hot discussion, it was | 


} 


amended, on the motion of Ingalls himself, 


so as to prohibit trading in futures unless 
the seller ¢nt:jided to deliver the property at 
the agreed time. Of course no option dealer 
could object to that, since his intentions 
could be known only to himself 
Option Bill, if it could be passed and enforce 

is it never could be), would greatly ipjure 
the farmer, has been shown over and ove 
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tc hand to-mouth purchases, and, since he is 





generally a non-capitalist, it would put him 


at the mercy ofthe miller, who generally is 
a capitalist. The man who can wait always 

has the advantage in a trade, and that man | 
is seldom the farmer. 


The decision of Judge Cullen that the 
receiver of the North River Sugar Retinery 
must be allowed a place as defendant in the 
Sugar Trust litigation, although the proper 
ty and assets of the corporation have been 


taken out of the ‘‘ combine,” indicates that 


the suit instituted in Brooklyn as a prelimi 
nary of ‘‘ reorganization ” must embrace the 
Whole question raised by the Attorney 
General in his action against the Trust, at 


} 


cannot be settled on any narrower issues 


That action was brought to wind up th 
alluirs of the North River Company be 
cause it had entered into a conspiracy to 
produce a monopoly. Each and every cor 
poration of this State that joined the Trust 
is equally guilty and equally exposed to m 
It is not in the 
power of the Attorney-General to parder 


ceive rship and dissolution 


them or any of them Nothing that 
can be done in the Brooklyn suit can re 
move them from the net in which they were 
caught when the Court of Appeals rendered 
its decision. The presence of Receiver Gray 
as a party to the new litigation insures a 
rather more speedy liquidation than wou'd 
have taken place if he had been 
but it can hardly be said that it changes the 


destiny of the Trust 


The new State of Washington may wel 
** point with pride” tothe figures of the census 
just taken, which show a total of $43,564 
inhabitants, with two districts still lacking 
As the population in 1880 was only 75,116 


this shows a growth during the past ten vears 


of more than 357 per cent. This is a larger 
proportional growth during a decade thar 
has ever been recorded in any Territory 


State of the Union which had as many as 





79,000 people. Colorado’s gain betweer 
1870 and 1SS0 was at the rate of S87 per 
cent and Dakota's during the same 
period $53 per cent but Colorado had 
less than 40,000 people, and Dakota only 
about 14,000, as the basis of these gains 
The growth of Washington's population has 
been of the most normal character, and the 
‘ t] x f rr the new State Is! Si ¢ rag 
ng The remarkable gs in Washingt 
renders 1 Te cr preoens t sus 
showing tor It seems i t 
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y > 
s a Rep viica Wspaper, 
alls for new count of Oregor n the 
g i that the present figures will deprive 





in Congress to which she is entitled. at 
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Republican party of a vote in the } ral 
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compared with that of the country is hardly 
less not ceable im Utne West t ! boast 
There are just 100 pinces in ft State of 


Wisconsin which have 1 


tants, and their agyvregate prarprtaial 3 
656,706, or more than SO per os of t} 
Ure population, whereas ISSO su pPiaces 
contained only 20> per cent f all 
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ersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Con- 


necticut, and Rhode Island, communities in 
which seekers for summer homes would be 
just 4 per cent, of the inquiries about aban- 
doned farms in New Hampshire were from 
Vermont, and more than 10 per cent. came 
from the Western States, ranging from Ohio 


to Oregon Mr. Bachelder acknowledges 


p 





the ‘ powe rful agene y of the press in assist- 
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THE LINE OF DIVISION. 


Tue only interesting feature of Senator 
Iloar’s long speech in favor of the Force Bill 
last weck was the interruption by Senator 
Paddock of Nebraska. ‘The Massachusetts 
Senator was quoting a number of old Re- 
publican platforms, to show that ‘‘ the Re- 
publican party was pledged to the policy of 
the bill by everything that could bind a 
party,” when Mr. Paddock rose and pointed 
out that a Republican State Convention was 
held in Nebraska only a short time ago, 
which was attended by a thousand of the 
represcntative men of the party, and that 
not a word was said in either the speeches or 
the platform on the subject of the pending 
Election Bill. 

Even more significant was the attitude of 
the Wisconsin Republican State Convention, 
which met in Milwaukee on the very day that 
the discussion opened in the Senate which was 
to decide the fate of the Force Bill. If the 
Republican party in Wisconsin favored the 
passage of such a measure, every possible 
consideration called for the insertion in the 
platform of a resolution heartily endorsing 
the pending bill. Along platform was adopt- 
ed, but it contains not one word in favor of 
the Force Bill, or of Fideral legislation of 
any sort regarding elections in the South. 
This significant silence is, of course, to all 
intents and purposes, the same thing as a 
condemnation of the policy, and it shows 
that the Republican party of Wisconsin sus- 
tains the position taken by the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, when it reaffirmed its opposition to 
the Force Bill on the ground that ‘‘it will 
not be effective to assure honest elec- 
tions where the great frauds upon the ballot- 
box are practised, while it will be used, as it 
is already used, by political demagogues to 
perpetuate unjust animosities against the 
Republican party, and open still wider the 
fountains of sectional distrust and hatred in 
the South.” 

The recent Republican State Convention 
in Minnesota was equally silent on this ques- 
tion, and thus showed that the Republican 
party in that State endorses the course of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, which has been from 
the first an earnest and effective opponent 
of any Federal election law. There is no 
way of arguing against such facts as 
these. When the representative Republican 
newspapers in such strongly Republican 
States as Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin condemn the Force Bill, and Republican 
conventions in all of these States decline to 
say a word in its favor, it is evident that the 
St. Louis Globe-Jemocrat is right when it 
declares that ‘‘the masses of the party in 
the West are turning against it.” 

The platform adopted by the Wisconsin 
Republicans is also significant as to party 
sentiment in the West regarding the other 
great issue of the day—the pending Tariff 
Bill. Considering the way that the McKin- 
ley Bill is being hammered in the Senate, if 
the Repub‘icans of any State favor the mea- 
sure, there is no question but they will say 
so. Did the Wisconsin Republicans en- 
dorse the McKinley Bill, and express a hope 
that the Republicans of the Senate wonld 
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follow the example of their brethren in 
the House by passing it? On the contrary, 
the platform contains not one word regard- 
ing the measure, while it ‘‘commends the 
efforts the Administration is making to 
establish reciprocal trade relations with the 
several nations of this continent upon such a 
basis as wi!l be mutually advantageous.” In 
this respect also the Wisconsin Republican 
platform agrees with those framed by the 
party conventions in Minnesota and Ne- 
braska, and it all means that the Repub- 
lican politicians of those States understand 
the condition of public sentiment. The St. 
Louis Globe- Democrat the other day noted the 
fact that ‘‘ nearly every prominent Republi- 
can paper in the States west of Ohio is op- 
posing that part of the McKinley Bill pro- 
posing to increase duties,” and said: ‘‘ The 
views thus expressed are not confined to the 
editors formulating them. They represent 
the sentiment of an overwhelming majority 
of the Repub‘ican party of the Mississippi! 
Valley.” 

It is evident that a sharp line of division 
exists between the Republicans of the East 
and those of the West on the two great is- 
sues of the day. The Bourbon leaders of 
the bloody-shirt Republicans of New Eng- 
land and of the high-tar'ff Republicans of 
the Pennsylvania school are equally blind 
to one of the most important developments 
of recent politics. Senators like Hoar and 
Frye, and organs like the Boston Journal, 
New York 7ribune, and Philadelphia Press, 
talk about reading out of the party Republi- 
cans who wi!l not toe the mark on the Mc- 
Kinley Bill and the Force Bill, in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that the masses of their 
party in the great West are opposed to both 
those measures, The representatives of 
those masses in the press are beginning to 
tell these Bourbons the truth in tones loud 
enough, it would seem, to pierce even their 
deaf ears. Take, for example, this recent 
deliverance from the Omaha Dee: 


‘* Eastern Republican journals furiously de- 
nounce Western Republican Senators for 
working and voting for reduced tariff, and 
threaten to read them out of the party. By 
what right have the champions of the 
McKinley Bill become the keepers of the 
Republican conscience? When it comes to 
reading Republicans out of the party for op- 
posing prohibitive duties, the yeomanry of the 
West will be on hand, and Eastern autocrats 
may discover that the party leaders are not 
in position to bid defiance to public sentiment 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota.” 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Jnguirer concludes a review of 
the situation developed by the Quay resolu- 
tion with the statement, that ‘‘ there is great 
fear that the complications, if not promptly 
reconciled, will lead to the defeat of both the 
Tariff and Election Bills.” Strange as it 
may seem to the fcssils who edit many Re- 
publican newspapers at the East, nothing 
would give greater satisfaction to many 
Republicans in the West than this very 
result. ‘‘ Drop Both Bills” was the earnest 
injunction used as a title to a leading 
article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 


Saturday week, which said: ‘‘ If there is in 
Washington any due appreciation of the 
state of feeling of the country at Jarge, the 
Senate will conclude to drop both bills and 





gohome. There is no demand or necessity 
for either of them. There is, inthe Republi- 
can rapks, a pronounced hostility to both 
which is not worth while to encounter.” 


THE VALUE OF DELIBERATION. 


Ir was considered an axiom among the 
founders of our Government, and was ac- 
cepted as such during the first century of 
our history, that deliberation was the first 
essential to a successfu! administration of de- 
mocracy. The system was intended to se- 
cure the execution of the will of the people, 
but only after it had been made perfectly 
clear that it was their well-considered pur 
pose which was being carricd out. Every 
precaution was therefore taken to prevent 
the danger of enacting a law which did not 
obviously represent the settled convictions 
of the peuple, but which might, instead, ex- 
press only a sudden gust of passion among 
the populace, or a cunningly devised scheme 
of political tricksters. 

This was the main reason for the creation 
of a Senate. The quickest and surest way 
of rm flecting every ripple which sweeps over 
the pool of public opinion would, of course, 
be to have only one legislative assembly, 
whose will should be absolute. But every 
thoughtful mind in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 perceived the dangers of a 
system which should intrust legislation to 
the unchecked impulse of a body elected di 
rectly by the people, and the only question 
from the first was as to the manner in which 
the Senate shou!d be constituted. The neces- 
sity of such a check was universally con- 
ceded. ‘‘Such an institution,” said the 
Federalist, ‘‘may be sometimes necessary 
as a defence to the people against their own 
temporary errors and delusions. As the cool 
and deliberate sense of the community 
ought, in all governments, and actually will 
in a'l free governments, u!timately prevail 
over the views of its rulers; so there are par- 
ticular moments in public affairs when the 
people, stimulated by some irregular passion 
or some illicit advantage, or misled by 
the artful misrepresentations of interested 
men, may call for measures which they 
themselves will afterwards be the most ready 
to lament and condemn. In these critical 
moments how salutary will be the interfer- 
ence of some temperate and respectable body 
of citizens, in order to check the misguided 
career, and to suspend the blow meditated 
by the people against themselves, until rea- 
son, justice, and truth can regain their au 
thority over the public mind!” 

After a half century’s trial of this experi- 
ment, Justice Story, in his ‘Exposition of the 
Constitution,’ thus summarized the advan- 
tages of this division of the legislative power: 
‘Inthe first place, it interposes a great check 
upon undue, hasty, and oppressive legisla 
tion. In the next place, it interposes a barrier 
against the strong prepensity of all public 
bodies to accumulate all power, patronage, 
and influence in their own hands. In the 
next place, it operates indirectly to retard, 
if not wholly to prevent, the success of the 
efforts of a few popular leaders, by 
their combinations and intrigues in a single 
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body, to carry their own personal, private, 
or party objects into effect, unconnected 
with the public good. In the next place, it 
secures & deliberate review of the same 
measures by independent minds, in different 
branches of government, engaged in the 
same habits of legislation, but organized up- 
on a different system of elections. And, in 
the last place, it affords great securities to 
public liberty, by requiring the coperation 
of different bodies which can scarcely ever, 
if properly organized, embrace the same 
sectional or local interests or intluences in 
exactly the same proportion as 
bedy.” 

The failure of the Force Bill is a striking 
proof of the value to the nation of the de- 
liberation secured by the system of two 
legislative bodies with equal powers. If the 
Honse of Representatives bad been supreme, 
this revolutionary departure, which violates 
the spirit of the Constitution and which teems 
with evils to the nation, would have becomea 
Jaw weeks ago. It may even be conceded that 
its passage would have r¢ flected the will of the 
people, in the sense of meaning by that term 
the great mass of the Republican party. 
Grant that a few weeks ago, when the 
Speaker pushed the bill through the House, 
without fair opportunity for debate and for 
exposure of its real character, the bill did 
represent the controlling impulse among 
Republicans, so far as the question had 
stirred any impulse among them. The 
more fully one concedes every elaim made 
by the Reed Lodge managers as to the 
popular strength of the measure when they 
put it through the House, the more remarka 
ble is the change wrought by these weeks of 
deliberation. During the interval it has 
been shown, through the commendable in- 
vestigation made by the Philadelphia Press, 
and through a mass of confirmatory evi- 
dence frcm other sources, that the most in- 
telligent Southern Republicans, both white 
and black, oppose the scheme, and believe 
that it will work only harm to their 
interests, both as citizens and as partisans. 
At the same time, discussion and reflec- 
tion have convinced many Northern Repub- 
licans of its folly, until a number of the 
most influential party journals are now out- 
spoken against the bill. The change is 
graphically portrayed in these comments by 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat upon the state- 
ment that the President favors the passage 
of the measure: ‘‘It is probably true that 
Gen. Harrison favors the passage of the Fede- 
ral Election Bill. At least he desired legis!a- 
tion of this sort a few months ago. lHow- 
ever, the situation has changed materially 
since then. Four out of five of the Republi 
cans of the South, who, presumably, should 
be better judges of the effect of such action 
than residents of other parts of the country, 
oppose it. The masses of the party in the 
West are turning against it, and many of the 
Western Senators are anxious that the pro- 
ject be not pushed. The President, too, will 
probably soon realize that the matter should 
be dropped.” 

It thus appears that, but for deliberation, 
a bill would bave been hastily enacted into 
law which, upon sober second thought is 


a single 








condemned by the masses of the dominant 
party and rejected by enough of its Senators 
secure if not de 
feat. their 
combinations single 
body, 


to its postponement its 


“A few popular leaders, by 
and intrigues in a 
to carry their 
vate, or party objects 


own personal, pri- 
into effect, 
nected with the public good,” succeeded in 


uncon 


getting it through the House of Representa 
tives; but retlection was fatal to their scheme. 
**Tom” Reed may still ‘thank heaven that 
the House is not a deliberative body,” but 
the nation is profoundly grateful that the 
Senate still affords an opportunity for ‘* the 
cool and de’iberate sense of the community 
to find expression. 


FREDERICK HENRY HED? 


Mags. 
His motber was a grand 
daughter of Edward Holyoke, who was sum- 
moned from his pastorate in Marblehead in 
1737 to be President of Harvard Co lege His 
father, Levi Hedge, was a teacher of logic, 


Dr. HepGe was born in 


December 12, 1805 


Cambr dge, 


ethics, and metaphysics in the College from 
1810 to 1822, and his ‘ Elements of Logic’ 
a famous text-book in its day. His grand 
father, Lemuel Hedge of Warwick, Mass, 


was 


was 
aman of singular and strikivg character, a 
sturdy patriot in the Revolutionary struggle, 
and an intimate friend of Gen. Joseph Warren. 
Prof. Levi Hedge was ambitious for his son, 
and pushed him so bard that in his twelfth 


year be was fitted for Harvard in the 
manner of the time. Too young to. er 
ter, he was sert to Germany in the 
care of George Bancroft, who bad just gra- 
duated, and was intending a course of 


study at Gottingen. In Germany he studied 
for five years in various gymnasia, It 


his own opinion that bis elucation would bave 


was 


made better progress if he had stayed at home. 

As a foreigner be was indulged and left too 
=] g 

much to his own 


devices at a time 


should bave had the benefit of wholesome re- 


when he 
guiation. Bnt he acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the German language, and became 
deeply interested in German poetry and the 
idealism cf German metaphysic. It is dificult 
to see how he could otherwise have 
himself for one of the 
tions of his life—that of a pioneer of German 
poetry and metaphysi 
Returning to Cambridge in 1823, be entered 
the Junior Class, and was graduated in 182), 
His dislike of matbematics prevented him from 
taking the bighest honors, but his standirt 
respectable. His 
was to be a poet. 


qualified 
most Important func 


in the United States. 


Zz was 
while in college 


Like Milton, he would sing 


ambition 


‘*a song to generations” Nothing less than an 
of his heart. 


What he actually attained to in bis you h was 


epic would relieve the passion 


} 
1@ss 


the honor of being the poet of his c and the 


peet of the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1828, 


when be composed his poem of several bundred 


lines entirely in his bead before committing 
a line of it to paper. He always had this 
power of strong immediate memory. His 
early sermons were delivered memoriter, as 
were the ten or twelve orations which were 
the most brilliant points in bis career. His 
oration in Boston on the four hundredib 


of Luther's birth, given when he 
was nearly seventy-nine years oll, was deliver- 


anniversary 


ed entirely memoriter and withouta particle of 
besitation. It was at the opposite extreme of 
epic largeness that Dr. Hedge’s real success in 
poe:ry Was Asa 
(Werman lyrics his equals have been few. 


translator of 
His 


» be secured. 


SE 
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translation of Luther's famous hremn, “ Fin’ 
Gott, 


and better than Carlyle’s 


feste Purg ist unser is much 


His « 


stronger 


riginal poetry 


has been mainly in the form of bywmns, and 
that hymns can be poetry, Mr. Arnold to the 
contrary notwithstanding, he bas fully proved 
witness his hymn for Goal Priday \ sple 

did and reseunding rhetoric is characteristic of 
his Dymus as of his prove. (ff lyrics that are 
not hyvmris, one called “‘The Morning Star 

is his best work This was not Worntsworth's 
‘Emotion Recollected in Trangu ty l 
Was emotion economized at once mp asad in 
bed, and afterwards written out from memory 

a feat somewhat remarkable in view of t! 
omplicated character of the metrical arrang 
ment. 

Young Helge’s choice of a profession was 
medicine, but his father’s wishes overbore his 
own, and he became sa student of theology un- 
ler th aders Andrews Norton 
rburing ¢) ist Vea f a) Cours 
t made the acquainta I . wit 
whom he soon became ex v t ate 
They were ordained in the sa yea Emer 
son in March, [S28, in Bosten, and ewige in 
West Cambridge in May err rela Was 
ove of mutual benefit, not merely one of a 
tual admiration, HEmers read his early 
poems ft Hedge, and was en uraged bv his 
liking for them to publish them and further 
cultivate his gift Wt Emerson's ‘ Na 


appeared, Hedge asked him the 








me’, ‘‘ And now why don't vou write some 
hing at i ? l <M we find Emer 
son ret vending Carivie essave by Hedge 
wl t ithe s? i 3 

n Swe borg and Phre v ce Were 
the second and third of Hedge’s printed assays 
His first was an essay on Colerbige in the same 
periodical The essay on Phrenolozy made a 
goed deal toured 
the Tr was d 
Ve . rm oft 
sensatio edi by 
arees : T 
Pierce John 
Pierce ama- 
th arriving * Just 
fifteen minute l the 
wav id of 
his walkin b joing 
it at e Cochituate Water Celebration. The 
reputed saving was one of several imagined by 


Dr. Heige as appropriate to the 
hig her 


“Spinoza bere 


clergy of his 
sphere of 
‘or, ae A 


on their arrival ina 


being. Norton's was 


very promiscuous assemblage 


The plan for a periodical representing the 


new tendencies of thought, in harmony with 


and the German idealists, was 


Coler ize 
‘ued asearly as IN5. Hedge was urgent 
for it and was to be His removal 
- 


from West Cambridge caused the scheme to 


its editor, 
languish for atime ; then it revive« again, and 
the lhai 
Ripiey were at the bicentennial celebration at 


was the re-ult. Emerson, Hedge, and 
Harvard, in 18°06, and, after the exercises, fell 
the of thought 
and religion in the churches. ‘They resolved 


into conversation about state 


to form a club, and did so. The outside world 
eal edit “The Transcendental Club.” Its mem 
ly “The Club,” 


Hedge Club,” so 


bers never called it so, but sim; 
and ofthn ‘The 
was his partin it, and becaure its meetings 


mportant 


were held, after he went to Bangor, whenever 


he was in Boston He went to Bangor upon 
had 


self been invited there and was much tempted 


Emerson's recommendation, who bim- 


to go. The settlement was a kind of exile, but 


the whole wes an edvantage, favoring 


on 





mental independence, and allowing a freer in 
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tellectual development than could have been 
possible at the Unitarian centre. In a letter to 
Carlyle in 1847 Emerson gives this account of 
his friend : 


‘* Henry Hedge is a recluse but catholic 
scholar in our remote Bangor, who reads Ger- 
man and smokes in his solitary study through 
nearly eight months of snow in the year, and 
deals out every Sunday his witty apothegms to 
the lumber-merchants and town ship-owners 
of Penobscot River, who have actually grown 
intelligent hearers of bis riddles by long heark- 
ening after them, They have shown them- 
selves very loving and generous lately in mak- 
ing a quite munificent provision for his travel- 
ling. Hedge bas a true and mellow heart, and 
I hope you will like him.” 


In due time Carlyle answered him : 


‘* Hedge is one of the sturdiest little fellows 
I have come across for many a day. A face 
like a rock; a voice like a howitzer ; only his 
honest gray eyes assure you a little . . . 
Hedge came to me with tall, lank Chapman at 
his side—an innocent flail of a creature, with 
considerable impetus in him; the two, when 
they stocd up together, looked like a circle and 
a tangent, in more senses than one.” 

One excellent result of Hedge’s seclusion at 
Bangor was his ‘Pose Writers of Germany.’ 
It was a work of great labor, biographical and 
critical, with illustrative translations, gene- 
rally hisown. Hedge was, in fact, the Ameri- 
can Carlyle, as respects introducing a better 
knowledge of German literature and philoso- 
phy to his fellow-countrymen. He had able 
coadjutors as time went on, but he was the pio- 
neer in this the 
plished leader of tne German party in the 
Transcendental Movement. It was from him 
that Margaret Fuller got her German impulse. 
It was his article upon Coleridge, which had 


direction and most accom 


warm praise in it for Kant, Fichte, and Schell 
ing, that turned the attention of George Ripley 
to these men, to such good purpose that im 1850 
he was able to take up the cudgels of debate 


for them with Andrews Norton, who had 
assailed them in the ‘ Latest Form of [pfideli- 
ty,’ a counter-blast to Emerson’s Divinity 


School address of 183s, 

Hedge’s literary labors at Bangor were not, 
however, at the expense of his preaching and 
parochial duty. The Society was a thrifty 
one, containing an unusual number of higkly 
intelligent men and women. The lawyers 
counted by the dozen, and active politicians by 
the score. At one time there were four candi- 
dates for the Governorship in the congrega- 
tion. Dr. Hedge’s (he was made a Dr. by Har- 
vard in 1852) lively interest in polities dated 
from his Bangor settlement. He was an ear- 
nest anti-slavery man, but never in sympathy 
He honored Garrison, 
Wendell 


His likes and dislikes were 


with the abolitionists. 
he said, but 
Phillips not at all, 


Channing more, and 
strong and sometimes without suflicient basis. 

His European travel in 1847, when Geo. Win, 
Curtis was his young companion, Was a need 
ed respite from the exacting duties of a seclud 
ed parish, but in 1850 he felt obliged to avail 
himself of the opportunity for further change 
afforded him by a call from the Second Unita 
rian Society in I., to be its 
minister. He had been in Bangor fifteen years; 


Providence, R. 


he was six years in Providence, and then went 
to Brookline, Mass., where he remained till 
1872, when he was appointed Professor of Ger- 
man Literature in Harvard College—a position 
not wholly congenial to him, as it involved in- 
struction in the language, for which he bad 


no liking and no special fitness, as well 
as lecturing, for which his fitness was 
remarkable, The quality of his lectures 
ean be determined by the curious by an ex 
amibation of his ‘Hours with the German 
(la published gn} pied his most jm 











portant publication with the exception of his 
‘Prose Writers of Germany.’ While he was 
preaching in Providence he gave a course of 
Lowell Lectures on Medizval History. Their 
ability and brilliancy secured for him the posi- 
tion of Instructor in Ecclesiastical History in 
the Cambridge Divinity School. This position 
he held in connection with his Brookline pas- 
torate, but his appointment as German 
Professor in 1872 obliged him to give up 
his parish and take up his residence in 
Cambridge. He was still eagerly sought for 
by Unitarian societies for occasional ser- 
vices, and no preacher was listened to by his 
coreligionists with more re:pect and admira- 
tion ; and it was always as a Unitarian preach- 
er and scholar that he wished preéminently to 
be regarded. As a preacher ke was unique 
among his fellows, exceptional in the dignity 
and gravity of his thought and manner. He 
was master of a very imposing style; of a 
rhetoric clear of ‘‘ purple patches,” yet rising 
appropriately the subject. His voice, 
always at first harshly guttural and not invit- 
ing, could soften on occasion to the most win- 


with 


ning cadences. 

Dr. Hedge’s standing in his denomination 
was peculiar. Conservatives and radicals ad- 
mired him equally, and alike were often disap- 
pointed by his tone. Free in criticism, and 
daring in speculation, he was at the same time 
ecclesiastically conservative. At critical mo- 
ments his influence was often thrown against 
the men who felt that they had a right tocount 
on his support. In 1864 his sermon before the 
graduating class of the Divinity School on 
** Anti-Supernaturalism in the Pulpit” was 
hailed ‘with tumult of acclaim” by the con- 
servatives, while it would not have been diffi- 
eult to discover in his writings striking exam- 
ples of the tendeney he so earnestly deplored. 
Ne was fond of telling a story about a man 
who wisbed to run bis ox at a horse-race, and 
‘For how do I know,” said the 
” The 
fable was for him as well as for some others, 
He could not be reckoned on. Men drew a long 
breath when he was through if they had come 
out of it unscathed. The old-school Unitarians 
never liked his insistence that in the old Arian 
controversy Athanasius was more nearly right 
than Arius. 

In philosopby there was never any difficulty 
in determining Dr. Hedge’s whereabouts. He 
where the Spencerians, the sensational 
ists, the ex} erimentalists were not. He was 
always with the idealists, the intuitionalists. 
His admiration for Kant was very great, and 
he regarded Schopenhauer as a much truer 


was refused, 
proprietor, ‘* what your d—-d ox willdo 


was 


continuator of Kant than Hegel, who seemed 
to him something of a charlatan. His philo- 
sophical opinions are best expressed in his 
volume entitled ‘ Atheism in Philosophy.’ His 
theological and religious opinions are elaborat- 
ed in his volumes *‘ Reason in Religion,’ ‘ Ways 
of the Spirit, and ‘The Primeval World of 
Hebrew Tradition.’ As a preacher, he was not 
mainly theological or speculative. He was main- 
ly ethical, and could search men’s consciences 
as effectively as any preacher of his time. He 
seldom printed without others’ urgency. He 
wrote articles for the Dial, Putnam's Maga- 
zine, and the Atlantic, but more forthe Chris- 
tiun Examiner, of which he was at one time 
editor. His skill in biographical delineation 
was greater than in any other kind of work. 
He was not good at eulogy at the obsequies of 
distinguished persons. His frankness on such 
eceasions was sometimes refreshing, and at 
alarming. 
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well 


‘Though in 
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warm-hearted, generous, affectionate, and ten- 
der to a remarkable degree. <A dinner offer- 
ed him on his eightieth birthday anniversary, 
at which Dr. Holmes presided and read one of 
his most charming occasional poems, made 
evident in what great esteem and warm affec- 
tion he was held by many friends. His own 
address was a modern De Senectute, worthy of 
choicest preservation. Among the Transcen- 
dentalists, where Emerson is easily tirst, he 
takes the second rank, but not alone. Theo- 
dore Parker stands beside him, differing from 
him very much as Luther differed from Eras- 
mus—each great in his own way. 


THE RUINS OF CASAS GRANDES,—L. 
Santa Fe, August 11, 1890. 

Tuk name of Casas Grandes, or ‘ Great 
Houses,” has been applied for over two cen- 
turies to a group of fairly preserved Indian 
ruins in the of Galeana, State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico. These ruins are situated 
nearly due south of Deming, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, at a distance of one hundred 
miles from the United States boundary line, 
They lie within half a mile of the village of 
Casas Grandes, a thriftless agglomeration of 
inhabited by about 


eanton 


decaying adobe houses 
twelve hundred people. 

It is well to discriminate between the Casas 
Grandes of Chihuahua and the Casa Grande of 
Arizona, on the middle course of the Gila 
River, eighty-five miles northwest of Tucson, 
The latter means ‘Great House,’ because the 
only well-preserved ruin is a clumsy building, 
three stories of which still remain. At Casas 
Grandes none of the edifices are as intact as the 
one on the Gila, but the pueblo was more ex- 
tensive, and in one instance four stories can be 
The architecture of both 
places bears the same characteristics, They 
seem to have been reared by tribes occupying 
the level of the same 
ideas of life, social organization, religion, and 
art. Of the Casa positively 
known that the ancestors of the Pima Indians 
built and cecupied it. Concerning the Casas 
Grandes no definite tradition is known. What 
was told me by an Opata Indian from Hua- 
chinera in the Sierra Madre, namely, that the 
Opatas built and beld the pueblo, calling it 
Hue-hueri Kita (Great Houses), is not impossi- 
ble, but far from certain, as yet. 

The valley of Casas Grandes is one of the 
few fertile spots in northwestern Chihuahua, 
The little river 
irrigation. 

line its 


clearly discerned, 


same culture, having 


Grande it is 


outside of the Sierra Madre. 
affords water 
Groves of 


permanent for 
tall 


The soil 


cottonwood trees 


sandy banks. is White and seems ste- 
Nothing but low mezquite, oeotilla, cats- 
all thorny shrubs—cover it 


But, wherever irri- 


rile. 
claws, and tasajo 
with a dusty 
gated, this apparently arid ground is product- 
The climate is warm in sum- 


vegetation, 


ive of rich yields. 
mer. Snow not seldom falls in winter, tor the 
altitude reaches 4,000 feet, and the latitude is 
slightly less than 30° 30°. High parching winds 
are felt along the whole valley more or less; at 
Corralitos and Janos more so than at Casas 
Grandes proper. 

The main ruins cannot be separated, archao- 
logically or geographically, from the remain- 
der of the banks of the stream from its for- 
mation at San Diego to Ascension, full eighty 
miles below. There are, however, two breaks in 
the extent of fertile bottoms. One is between 
Corralitos and Janos; the other between Janos 
and Ascension. ‘These intervals are due to 
abrupt and arid heights or chains of heights, 
outposts of the Sierra Madre, through which 


the streat bas forced a passa ihere no 
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ruins he 


Ascension 


extensive can looked whereas 
around (beginning at the north), 


Janos, and from Coerralitos to a point above 


for, 


Casas Grandes, the remains of ancient habita 
tions are frequent. 
general character. The material is a marly 
clay, and they indicate houses of one or more 


They all bear the same 


stories, usually in groups indicating smail vil 
lages, the centre of each group being occupied 
by a building apparently higher than the rest. 
The edifices are pot contiguous, and the dis- 
tances separating them vary a good deal. 
Large structures, also isolated from all others, 
are not infrequent. This is chiefly the case at 
Ascension and along the rivers Palanganas and 
Piedras Verdes, by the junction of which at 
San Diego the Rio des Casas Grandes is formed, 
For miles away the mounds are seen to rise 
Excavations reveal 
walls of several feet in thickness 


above the dusty levels, 
, rooms com- 
pletely filled with the pulverized material of 
which the the 
Pottery, bandsomely painted and with 
a thin, fine gloss, is frequently found entire, 


upper stories and roofs were 


made, 


for, as no rocks were used in the construction 
of the houses, the fine rubbish bas enveloped 
the fragile earthenware and protected instead 
of shattering it. 
rest on 
parapets of clay. 


Not infrequently the louses 


terraces supporting the vestiges of 


these 


Between 


The number of 
considerable. 


groups of buildings is 
Casas Grandes and 
Corralitos, a distance of twenty-eight miles, | 
counted and surveyed not less than ten distinct 
clusters, not including the main ruins at the 
former place, It seems that the four va'es or 
basins, so eminent!y fitted for the wants of an 
agricultural Indian stock, were inhabited by 
several branches of a tribe in the same manner 
as the Queres now inhabit the Rio Grande vai- 
ley from Cochiti to San Felipe and the banks 
of the Jemez stream from Zia to Santa Ana, 
and the Tehuas the 
Ildefonso in three pueblos within a space of 
twelve 


Rio Grande above San 
miles. In times previous to the oceu- 
pation of New Mexico by the Spaniards the 
pueblos were sinaller, on anavera; 
are now, but more numerous. 
al surveys made by 
ruins, I gatber that the average number of 
souls did not exceed 300), 


, than they 
ym 500 aetu 





Fr 
me of as many pueblo 


There were of course 
some pueblos which, like Pecos, the Pueblo 
Bonito, and much 


number, but they were exceptions. 


others, sheltered a larger 
The rule 
was a number of small villages not far apart 
from each other. So the Piros occupied on the 
Rio Grande sixteen pMeblos on a line sixty 
miles long. 

It is not certain that the inhabitants of 
villages around Ascension, for 
of the 
Janos. 


the 
instance, Were 
same linguistic stock as those about 
In New Mexico the former village of 
the Queres of Santa Ana was only five miles 
from the most northerly pueblo of the Tiguas 
near Bernaiiilo. ght miles from 
Zia, and each village speaks a distinct tongue. 
Neither is it certain that 
coeval, 
ruined 


Jemez is ei 


the towns were all 
As a rule, if we divide the total of 
pueblos by fifteen, we obtain a still 
exaggerated fizure for the number of those 
that were occupied at one and the same time, 
for traditions are abundant 
explicit to the sedentary 
Indian removes from one site to another, and 
on what slight provocation. 


and sufticiently 


prove how 


easily 
The great number 
of ruins dotting the course of the Casas Gran- 
des River is not, therefore, positive evidence 
of a large population at any given time. Nor, 
with all the natural resources of the region, 
could a considerable Indian population support 
itself with the aid of stone implements and 
without beasts of burthen. 
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The cluster of build'ngs:< alled Casas Grand 

par excellence is remarkable for its good pre 
its it is difficult to ex 
amine all the structures, since modern houses 
have been constructed on and 
the 
with the aborigines and their mode of life it 


servation and size. 
from several of 
mounds. However, to any one familiar 
will become clear at once that the place could 
not have harbored over four thousand people 
The ruins show at least six huge mounds, each 
of which was a tall house three or four stories 
high, with walls as thick as five feet, made of 
what Mr. Cushing 
termed ‘* basket 
formed by rows of poles bound 
of 
the space between filled with soil firmly pound 


has quite appropriately 
The wal! is 


togetber by a 


adobe. work 


trellis branches (of ocotilla mostly), and 


ed, A plastering of the same material covered 


both outside and inside, and a wash of gypsum, 


sometimes painted red, was applied besides, 
Phis basket work enabled the Indian to make 
his walls very thick, and thus to rear tall edi | 
fices without the innumerable partitions of the | 
northern pueblos, It was an architecture com | 


bining purposes of defence with that of abode, 
and allowing for the exigencies of a warmer 


climate by making tbe rooms larger and 


higher, with a corresponding increase in the 


size of the doorways and airholes. In one 


place I noticed what may possibly have been a 


wooden staircase, The roofs are preserved in 


some places on smaller edifices, as well as th: 


holes of the beams that supported ceilings | 


was the so-called pueblo roof—round timbers 


fastened in the wall and covered with trans 


verse poles, then with brush or grass, finally 


with earth well pounded and smoothed over 


The great structures at Casas Grandes at 








so close to each other as to seem conuguous 
but it is evident that each stood by itsell, na 
row alleys separating them. There is no regu 
larity, asin the northern pueblos , it Was sim 
ply a cluster of tail, clumsy edifices buddle 
together on a comparatively limited space 
Smaller buildings, one-storied and ntaining 
from three to a dozen rooms, are scattered 
along the bases of the bigh mounds, but they 
are not so numerous as to lead to the inference 
that the bulk of the people occupied I 
On the contrary, the many-storied bouses cor 
stitute by far the principal portion of the set 
tlement. From this, and trom the fact tha 
all sorts of household utensils hav een and 
are constantiy being taken out { then 
must be interred that they were dwellings, not 
temples or palaces, and that the small 
buildings (as is the case of the pueblos of ¢t 
day) were houses constructed by such as 
longer found room in the main structures 
were occupied by outcasts, Who, for t 
crime or other, Were not tolerated any longer 
with their c.ans, or possibly both. For so- 
called summer-houses, such as the Pueblos of 
to-day occupy on their fields, they are too 
close to the place, nor do they seem to have 
served for religious purposes, 

here is no trace at Casas Grandes of the 
circular estufa, that semi-religious, se s 
cial architectural feature of the pueblos. No- 
thing has as vet been noticed that would ind: 
cate an edifice for purposes worshi} Fe- 
tishes have been found, however, among which 
1 saw and copied (the painting is now at 
the Vatican) a feti x4 panther or puma, 





closely resembling those in use among the New 
Mexican Pueblos One very interesting find 


In a smail room 


Was Made many years ag 


edifices a 

It bad 
been enveloped in cotton cloth, therefore care- 
fully preserved, and was, when found, of a sil- 


on the first floor of one of the tall 


monstrous meteorite was discovered. 
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very hue. 


The cloth covering crumbled as 
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the }° tery of Casas Grandes are the same as 
se of Pueblo pottery and of Pima baskets 
or Mogui trays. Still, at Casas Grandes and in 


Sierra Madre, 


the Sonoran near Huachinera 
and Baserac, I have met two figures that were 
new—the heart and the flag. More remarka- 
ble wet is the fact that at Casas Grandes pot- 
tery is found decorate i with human figures in 
relief. This indicates progress, emancipation 


from stereotyped models, the creation of new 
hes is frequently 
but always in connec- 


symbols, perhaps. The art 


met with on Zuni vases, 
tion with some animal, never alone by itself, as 
Casas As to the flag, lL know of 
nothing like it in New Mexico or in Arizona. 
Still greater progress is evidenced at Casas 


Grandes in the vestiges of Irrigation, The 


at Grandes, 
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acequia, or ditch, which runs towards the ruins 
from the northwest, shows traces of filling and 
of cutting. Itis no longer the primitive method 
of slavishly following sinuosities of the ground 
in order to avoid obstacles. The ditch of 
Casas Grandes runs almoststraight. It crosses 
gulches that could have been passed by means 
of wooden or stone channels alone. It rests on 
a bed of stones. Hugging the western edge of 
the great buildings with one of its branches, it 
winds the other around the east side, and ter- 
minates in the Casas Grandes River. Where 
the western arm approaches the pueblo, it is 
lined by a chain of artificial eminences, com- 
posed almost exclusively of pebbles, and from 
three to fifteen feet high. Some are rectar gular, 
others circular, and one has the form of a star 
with four arms of unequal length. Treasure- 
seekers burrowed in several of these mounds, 
but found nothing. They were neither fortifi- 
cations nor lookouts, for the great houses far 
exceed them in height, and these same houses 
were the best fortresses that could be devised 
against an Indian enemy. Places of sacritice ? 
Possibly; but although I was informed that 
charred bones and skeletons had been found 
on one of them, nothing in the sections made 
by digging or by decay indicates their use for 
sacrificial purposes, Furthermore, while every 
part of the ruins abounds with specimens of 
broken pottery, this is strikingly scarce on 
these gravel Liils; still there is no doubt that 
they are artificial. On the southwestern edge 
of the ruins the diich runs into two circular 
tanks. Only one ruin, possibly of Spanish ori- 
gin, is found outside of the ditch. It was a 
one-story house, with interior court, differing 
in plan from the other edifices. 
Ap. IF. BANDELIER. 


THE NEW WORLD IN THE OLD. 
LEAMINGTON, England, Aug. 11, 1890, 


AN American intent on finding stray bits of 
association with American history does not 
unprofitably wander over southern and south- 
western England, and it is some advantage, 
too, for his sense of perspective that he does 
not find there the shoals of his countrymen 
which he encounters here in the midlands. I 
found it not easy to bring back, at Southamp- 
ton, the town of James’s time, when the May 
flower and Speedwell came there from London 
to take the little band of pilgrims on their ad- 
venturous voyage. Here it was that they 
picked up John Alden, the cooper, as a u-eful 
man to take with them, but I could find little 
to connect with him amid the bustle of the 
modern seaport, except that the name is still 
not unknown in that part of England. Of his 
Priscilla 1 encountered a reminder at Salis- 
bury. It badlong been supposed that William 
Mullins, the father of that damsel, had been a 
Walloon, who had joined the Pilgrims at 
Leyden, as it is known that other French Pro- 
testants did, and that the name had been 
Anglicized from ‘‘ Molines.” Very likely it 
was, and those of the name now in England 
may have come from a Huguenot stock 
which came into Devon and Wilts after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
bearing names and trades which are not 
yet exterminated ; or, indeed, they may have 
come over with the Conqueror, At all events, 
the English Mullins was a name in vogue in 
the Pilgrims’ time, and it is not long since 
Waters, our American genealogist, discovered 
in Doctors’ Commons the will of the Mayflower 
Pilgrim, which had been sent to England for 
record, So at Salisbury I was not surprised to 
find, on the pavement of the Cathedral, the 
name of Mullins, among those olden worthies 








of the last and preceding century who were 
buried there, and over a shop, near one of the 
gates of the close, I read, ‘‘ William Mullins, 
valuer,” or appraiser. Again, at Barnstaple, I 
found in the parish church, among the mural 
tablets, the name of William Mullins, as be- 
longing to a person of some consideration in 
the seventeenth century ; and when I asked the 
sexton if Mullins was a common name in that 
part of England, he told me it was, and that 
his grandmother was of the name. So it 
would seem that just north of Southampton, 
in Hants, Wilts, Devon, and Somerset, the 
Mullins family were and are prevalent, and it 
is not at all unlikely that William Mullins and 
his family were not unknown to the Aldens of 
the same locality. 

I find it, further, striking to observe how 
family names have followed town names to 
New England. At Bath, not far from Barn- 
staple, [ fell into the hands of a gentleman 
whose archwological tastes find sustenance in 
the traces of British occupation of that neigh- 
borhood, where the lines of their encampments 
on the surrounding hills mark the struggles 
of the West Saxons in forcing their way in 
their conquests. His name was Hallett—uot 
an uncommon name, he said, in that neighbor- 
hood and in the neighboring Barnstaple. I 
recalled how the youngest son of John Alden 
and Priscilla—whose homestead, in which John 
Alden died, in Duxbury, Mass., is still occu- 
pied by a John Alden—married Abigail Hal- 
lett of our Cape Cod Barnstable, of a family 
that had, with others from the oid-country 
Barnstaple, given the name to their new settle- 
ment, for its associations with home, 

The borough librarian and a lccal antiquary, 
Mr. Worth, were of much help to me, in the 
Devon Plymouth, in hunting out old bits of 
the town which could carry me back to that 
summer of 1620 when a distressed little bark, 
with her sinking consort, put into that port for 
safety and a temporary refuge. Plymouth 
Sound, with its breakwater, the modern dock- 
yards of the Hamoaze and the commercial ha- 
ven of the Catwater, with all its bustle and 
prosperity, has little on the exterior to;remind 
you of that olden port. You may see the 
American flag flying at our consulate. It was 
disp!ayed at the peak of the Jamestown, one of 
our training-sbips then lying in the Sound, 
denoting that modern interests connect the 
town with the new nation of the west; but the 
steep, winding alleys of the old town about the 
fish-market were what I sought to give me a 
picture of the Plymouth which the Mayflower 
left as itslast English haven. This fishmarket is 
a noisy odorous quay, lining alittle pocket of the 
Sound, which is here called Sutton Pool, and 
it goes by the name of the Barbican, as mark- 
ing an out station of the old castle, the gate- 
way of which is the only fragment still left, 
half-way up a narrow lane, and converted into 
a fisherman’s house. It is still quaint and old- 
worldish, filled with the fishermen’s boats, 
which one morning I saw pass in procession, 
scores of them, with their dun-colored sails, 
out into the Sound and beyond the breakwater 
and the Eddystone, to get their fares for the 
market. They were not much smaller than 
the Mayflower, which took its hundred souls 
across the sea; and the basin of the Pool, the 
tide still flowing asit did when the Mayflower 
cast there her anchor, was in reality, with its 
changed waters, almost tbe only thing, besides 
the contour of the high lands beyond the Cat- 
water, upon which Carver and Bradford could 
have looked, 

But Plymouth is not unmindful of the asso- 
ciations which give it such interest to the New 
England wanderer. You can see, among the 











stained windows in her new and lordly Guild- 
hall, the scene of the embarkation at the ‘* Bar- 
bican ” portrayed as one of her civic glories. 
They have raised a statue to Drake on their im- 
posing Hoe, placed where it commands a wide 
view of the Sound, and of the ofting, where the 
Spanish Armada was discovered, and they have 
recently put up beside it a still unfinished me- 
morial of Drake’s exploit in scattering the bos- 
tile fleet. The Hoe will never be adorned as it 
ought to be till it also bears a fitting monu- 
ment to commemorate the refuge which those 
humble English found here in this Devon town. 
What is now a Baptist church claims to be the 
descendant of the little Nonconformist congre- 
gation from which Bradford says that he and 
his lowly companions received hospitality and 
comfort ; but it has no records to establish the 
belief which they fondly cherish. I went into 
the muniment-room of the town, in the hope 
that I might find in the records some symp- 
toms of a popular interest in their adventurous 
voyage ; but it was hardly to be expected. I 
did, however, read with interest the items that 
were penned in their books when Drake was 
making ready to go out against the Armada, 
and recording his return from his voyage of 
circumnavigation. It gave me some comfort 
to see that their muniments, though housed in 
a way to protect them from fire, were not in 
better order than I have often found similar 
records in our American towns. 

I was disappointed in not finding that the 
Bristolians quite appreciated the act which en- 
ables them to say that they gave to England 
its right to North America, for John Cabot, 
sailing from Bristol in 1497, under a patent 
from Henry VIL, to discover new lands, and 
under the auspices of the Merchant Venturers 
of that town, might give them a bearing for 
their ’scutcheon not inferior to the claims for 
historical prominence possessed by any other 
English town. But they seem to care little for 
it. They even know so little of Cabot that 
they fancy he was a Frenchman, or at least in 
pronouncing his name they drop the final ¢. I 
met a leading scholar at the library in Bristol, 
and when I said Cabot, in the next sentence he 
said Cabo. I went to Merchants Hall, the 
building of the still existing Venturers’ Com- 
pany, and the old gentleman who received 
me, in telling me that their records did not go 
back of the seventeenth century, assured me 
that { probably knew more of Cabo than they 
did. A few days later, when I was visiting 
Freeman, the histo:ian, at Somerlease, and 
spoke of Cabot, he went on talking of Cabo. 
‘*Why,” I said, ‘is it possible that Zuan Ca- 
boto, a Venetian, coming to settle in Bristol, 
would have Frenchified bis name?” ‘* No,” 
no,” he replied; ‘‘ you are quite right, 1 never 
thought of it before. We are only stupid in 
our pronunciation.” JUSTIN WINsSOR, 
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Correspondence. 


TAYLOR THE PLATONIST. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: I shall be glad if you can give hospitali- 
ty to the statement that I have printed a small 
edition (100 copies) of the two articles on 
Thomas Taylor the Platonist which appear in 
the July and August numbers of the Library, 
and have reserved copies for the United States, 
There are some American students who are 
interested in Taylor, and to any of them who 
care to apply I shall be glad to give a copy of 
this little monograph. In this way I may per- 
haps secure corrections and additions to my 
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sketcb, which at all events has been a labor of 
love.— Yours truly, 


WiiiiaM E, A. Axon. 


AUGUST ¥, 1890. 





NEWSPAPER LOTTERIES 
To THE EpItoR OF THE NaTION : 


FRIEND: At last the days of Government-pro- 
tected lottery advertising seem to be coming to 
anend. It is well, and in the prospect there is 
general rejoicing. And now that the moral 
sense of the community bas been stirred upon 
the subject as never before, would it not be 
manifestly consistent in all the newspapers 
which, for the purpose of increasing their cir- 
culation or for any other object, have of late 
been maintaining little lotteries of their own, 
to withdraw their prospectuses, confess judg- 
ment, and honestly declare that they also have 
been offenders, and have done a determinate 
part in stimulating the betting, gaming, lot- 
tery and policy - playing, and ‘‘ guessing” 
mania ¢ 

There are some papers—a good many, in- 
deed—which have had no part or lot in these 
discreditable schemes, They have had no part 
in them so far as any direct participation 
therein is concerned; and yet, perceiving the 
wrong and knowing how pernicious must be 
the effect upon the people, they have failed to 
point their weaker brethren of the press to the 
fact that they were taking hold of an unworthy 
and belittling business. The ‘courtesy of the 
press” is admittedly a thing to be generally ob- 
served, but silence is at times akin to unfaith- 
fulness. 

An item upon the subject which I have pre- 
sented was lately contained in a letter of the 
English correspondent of the Christian Advo- 
cate, It contained a piece of information rela- 
tive to action taken by the British Govern 
ment which, had it come by Associated Press, 
would have been given proper publicity and 
have helped to stop an evil which has rapidly 
grown to large proportions in this country. 
The item referred to is as follows: 

‘*A very important step in the direction of 
putting down gambling has been taken by the 
Government, For some time the newspapers 
in their advertising columns have offered 
prizes for competitions, These competitions, 
in which the public have been invited to take 
part, have not been literary, or in any way 
educational. They have been of the nature of 
lotteries; they have not depended on the skill 
of the competitors, but on sheer chance; and 
they have undoubtedly fostered the spirit of 
gambling which has been rapidly spreading 
among all classes. Such competitions are now 
declared to be illegal, and a strong blow has 
been struck at what threatened to be a very 
grave evil.” 

Now, when a newspaper in Brooklyn an- 
nounces prizes to subscribers, of the (alleged) 
value of from $1 to $1,590, payable to those 
who shall make the nearest guesses of the num- 
ber of beans in a certain sealed jar; when a 
daily journal of Cincinnati issues a similar 
prospectus of prizes to those purchasers of the 
sheet who shall make the nearest correct guess 
as to what will be the size of its circulation 
upon a specified date; and when an afternoon 
paper of Philadelphia displays a bold placard 
upon the front of its publication building pro- 
mising ‘* $500 for 2 cents,” and daily, for 
months together, tells how those who get the 
paper may, by properly filling up tbe ‘‘cou- 
pons” printed therein (they are guesses as to 
winning base-ball teams) and sending taem to 
the office of the paper, take their chances in 
getting the prize—1 say while lottery schemes 
such as these are permitted in the three 
cities named, and in the cities generally 
throughout the North, is it not time for the 


self-respecting journals of the land, while 
warning their readers (with much truthful 
ness and propriety) concerning the one big lot 
tery of Louisiane, and instructing Congress 
concerning its manifest duty touching lottery 
advertisements in the mails, to honestly con- 
demn the whole business of newspaper lotte- 
ries, withdrawing the right hand of fellowsbip 
from all who persist in managing or abetting 
such dishonorable and illegal undertakings ’ 
Meanwhile, have the commonwealths’ attor 
neys no duty to attend to in the matter ! 

W. 


JOSIAH LEEDS 


PHILADE: PHia. 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY. 
To THE EpiTrorR oF THE NaTIOoN: 


Sir: The following passage from the London 
Spectator of August 0 presents an irresistible 
temptation ; 

** What is even more noticeable is the difti 
culty of ascertaining what the popular will is, 
and the growing timidity of responsible states- 
iner in interpreting that popular will in the 
absence of decisive indications. We not only 
hesitate a great deal before making up our 
minds, but when we have made up our minds, 
we hesitate a great deal more in taking action 
upon our convictions, while we are still quite 
uncertain whether or not our convictions will 
be confirmed by what is called public opinion.” 


In reading this, we should keep in mind that 
what is called in England the Government 
that is, the Ministry 
the people at all. The nation is never called 
upon to give a vote asa whole. What it does 
do is to elect some 60 members of Parliament 
by districts, and the majority of these practi 
cally elects the Ministry But the 
which govern the districts in electing members 
and the motives which 


does not emaaate from 


motives 


members in 
different 
the 
whole people for a common leader. Suppose, 
on the otber hand, that the Prime Minister 
was elected at stated intervals by the whole 
nation, and selected the other members of the 
Cabinet at his pleasure. 


govern 
may very 
from those which would direct a vote of 


electing a Ministry be 


His and their rela 

different 

Their authority would have much more of 
tirmness and vigor. Parliament would listen 
much more respectfully to an authority of 
which the source was so much wider than that 
of any members The press would be always 
studying the will ofthe country, instead of that 
of localities, and the Ministry, relying upon that 
will, could venture upon more decisive action 


tion to Parliament would be wholly 


Bye-elections of members would give much more 
of judgment upon policy, while a general elec 
tion would give a much more decided appro 
val or rejection. 

This is not saying that the result would of 
necessity be any wiser or better, but only that 
it would give a more direct and decided ex- 
pression of the popular will, though it re- 
mains true that the larger the area over which 
a vote is taken, the freer it wil! be from local 
and personal prejudice, and the more in ac- 
cordance with general principle. 

In the United States we have precisely this 
element which is wanting in Great Britain. In 
the President of the United States, the govern- 
ors of all the States, and the mayors of all the 


whole body politic, and so deriving their au- 
thority from a source independent of and su- 
perior to that of members of the legislative 
bodies, and therefore fitted to enforce the gene- 
ral will and interest against local and private. 


article of the Spectator. 





cities, we have single agents elected by the 


Apparently this does not do us much good, to 
judge from the concluding words of the same 
After suggesting some 





“Or it may not be 


nic, as it bas become chron 1 the I et 
States, where the legislatures dwindle ia in 
portance, and the people take less an! less 
terest in their proceedings 

The reason of this is, that wet ard 
refuse to make use of the instrument which 
We possess, that we tie the hands { lresi 
dent, Governor, and Mayor, forbid them ¢ 
take any part in the conduct of busine 
the business itself, allow them no + eins 
ing policy or legislation, but contise tl ton 
negative upon whatever the Legislature ay 
happen to evolve, while tt ef tive pow 
er in the Legislature is secret intrigue, and 
people bave, much less than in Great rita 
the means of makiog their wishes and t! 
ence felt. If ever the country gets 
legislative anarchy and fobly rule enoug! 
insist upon a real ertecutive who shalla . 

he efficient and responsil agent of the g 
ral public will, we may tea ur Eng 
friends something in parliamentary gove 
ment, as we have taught them a good many 
other things GoW, 

RosTos, Atigust < 








A Ri TIFICATION 

To THE Epitorn oF Tur Nation 

Sir) Lam very serry that the Vali . 
have permitted itself to be nd napping tt 
the extent involved its qu ng with ay 
proval Senator Vance's argument in the debate 
on iron, His position rested entirely 1 a 
blunder of the grossest kind If the a int 
of labor entering into the pr tion of a ¢t 

f iron is to be nsiderad ata ! 
mination of the duty, t abo stalit wat 
back, and not only the cos al prowes 
nust evi : i I Av 
that ‘‘the very pM ling pI . 
bas alrea ' s ta n ta 
glaring falla f t is pr ely this a 
count that the ak tl ished produ 
who has to pay tl st these pre y 
processes AS Well AS f the as neeis f 
have a ‘compensating iuty cov > th 
Previous Processes, a! ionly what he gets over 
and above this is his ow: s}™ i py ect 

All t not hiv t is i t 
self, t ar principle whic s 
stantly e fixing of duties f 
ished products when there is a duty on raw 


materials, and it is not objected to by free 


traders except in so far as they object to the 


luties in themselves. It would be manifestly 
absurd to act upon any other principle ; for 
example, if the duty on the woollen cloth ina 


thes were $10, and the labor cost of 


nit of } 
sult or. Ci 


making the suit $, to say that ®) was ample 
protection on the suit, since it was equal to the 
of t 


whole cost ie labor employed in making it, 
would be obviously ridiculous, 

Of course, I am far from defending either 
the duty on iron or the crude way of measur 
ing its justification adopted by those to whom 
Mr 
surdity was concerned, it lay entirely on Mr. 
And I cannot help adding that 


in my judgment no better service could ba 


Vance was replying; but as far ss ab 


Vanes side. 


rendered to its cause by a journal devoted to 
tariff reform than a stern rejection of all the 
bollow and fallacious arguments that are made 
on its own side, which are unfortunately very 
numerous. The subject is confusing enough to 
the average mind without the presence of be- 
wildering errors on both sides; and the only 
way to keep the plain man’s face steadily 
turned in the right direction is to avoid all 
arguments that cannot stand searching exami- 





expedients, it adds 








nation, and to make him feel, besides, that his 
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teacher is ready and eager to expose clap-trap, 
even when it is used on his own side. 
Yours very respectfully, F. F. 


AvuGUST 16, 1899. 


Notes. 


G. P. PutNAm’s Sons wiil publish in the early 
autumn ‘The Unwritten Constitution of the 
United States,’ by Prof. Christopher G. Tiede- 
man of the University of Missouri; ‘The Bat- 
tle of Manassas,’a reply to Gen. J. E. John- 
ston by Gen. G. T, Beauregard; ‘ The Trees of 
Northeastern America,’ by Charles 8S, New- 
hall, with illustrations from the tracings of 
leaves; ‘ Dust and its Dangers,’ by T. M. Prud 
den, M. D.; ‘ Little Venice, and Other Stories,’ 
by Grace Denio Litchfield; ‘Gilbert Elgar’s 
Son,’ by Harriet E. Davis; ‘A Young Mace- 
donian ; or, From Troy to the Tigris with 
Alexander the Great,’ by the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church ; Amicis’s ‘ Holland and Its People,’ in 
Caroline Tilton’s translation, newly printed 
and with numerous illustrations ; and ‘The 
Diary and Letters of Mme. D’Arblay,’ edited 
by W. C. Ward, 

J. B, Lippincott Co’.s announcements include 
‘The Distribution of Wealth,’ by Rufus Cope; 
‘Hermetic Philosophy,’ by J. 8. McDonald, and 
anew “ Aldine” edition of ‘ Rejected Address- 
es,’ by James and Horace Smith, limited to 250 
copies for America. 

‘Our Early Presidents, Their Wives and 
Children,’ by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, is in 
the press of D. Lothrop Co., Boston, It will 
present authentic likenesses. 

Ginn & Co, will have ready next month ‘Se- 
lections in English Prose from Elizabeth to 
Victoria (1580-1880),’ by Prof. James M. Gar- 
nett of the University of Virginia. 

A volume of verse by Mrs. S. Frances Har- 
rison (*“‘ Seranus”) will be shortly brought out 
by Hart & Co., Toronto. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has followed his bio- 
graphies of Hogarth, Fielding, Bewick, Steele, 
and Goldsmith by yet another eighteenth-cen- 
tury life, and Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish in 
the faJl, in a limited edition, his ‘ Memoir of 
Horace Walpole.’ The same house will also 
issue, as a gift book, his poem of the ‘Sun- 
Dial, illustrated with photogravures and pen- 
and-ink drawings by Mr. G. W. Edwards; 
and their Giunta Series will begin with ‘ Four 
Frenchwomen,’ outlines of the lives of Charlotte 
Corday, Mme. Roland, Mme. de Genlis, and the 
Princesse de Lamballe, written by Mr. Dobson 
and adorned by a portrait of Mlle. de Corday, 
etched by T. Johnson, 

We receive from Mr. John C. Nimmo, Lon- 
don, his prospectus of a new uniform and lim- 
ited edition of the works of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwe!l, Baronet, insmall quarto 
cloth, with a few large-paper copies, both 
printed from type and not from plates. This 
edition will comprise ‘The Annals of the Art- 
ists of Spain’ (4 vols.), ‘The Cloister Life of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth’ (1 vol.), and ‘A 
Volume of Miscellanies,’ containing a memoir 
of the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, and 
a complete bibliography of his works and his 
literary and artistic productions, as well as a 
selection of his privately printed pamphlets on 
various interesting subjects of art, etc. The 
reprints in this series will all be revised and 
extended from the author’s working over, and 
will contain many fresh illustrations. 

Mr. Henry Marion Howe's ‘ Metallurgy of 
Steel’ (New York: The Scientific Publishing 
Co.) is a thoroughly readable treatise, which 
subserves also the purposes of amanual through 
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its rational topical arrangement and careful 
index. Having mastered its contents, one may 
rely upon possessing accurate knowledge of the 
whole science and craft of practical steel-mak- 
ing. It fills a quarto volume of some 400 
pages. 

M. Emile Faguet is a graduate of the Normal 
School, like Taine, About, Paradol, Sarcey, 
and Lemaitre. Like them, he has the solid 
learning of the scholar and an individuality of 
his own, without which criticism is arid and 
uninviting. His new volume on the ‘ Dix- 
huitiéme Siecle: Etudes Littéraires’ (Paris: 
Lect ne & Oudin ; New York : F. W. Christern) 
is to be recommended highly to all who are 
fond of literature, M. Faguet is not quite as 
firm as M. Sarcey or as brilliant as M. Lemai- 
tre, but his thinking is vigorous and his writ- 
ing is direct, with a partiality for antithesis 
and for paradox. The eleven figures whom 
be has taken as typical of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are Bayle, Fontenelle, Le Sage, Marivaux, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, Mi- 
rabeau, and André Chénier. We miss D’Alem- 
bert and Beaumarchais, as important as Le 
Sage and Marivaux, to say the least. Espe- 
cially worthy of note is M. Faguet’s likening 
(p. 402) of Rousseau to Tolstoi, and his proof 
that Buffon had at least a glimpse of the theory 
of microbes, 

M. Faguet’s French is easy and not at all 
academic. It lacks the point of M. Lemaitre’s, 
also very free; but it does not sink to the 
trailing carelessness of M. Biunetiére. One 
very modern phrase deserves to be detached. 
Lowell has already pointed out the curious 
similarity between the French ‘ s’orienter ” 
and the New England “‘ about East.” There 
is a Western expression to the effect that so 
and so ‘did not scare worth a cent.” It is 
with some surprise that we find an equivalent 
phrase in M. Faguet’s pages. He declares that 
Voltaire was essentially bourgeois—that is to 
say, he was not at allan artist: ‘‘ Voltaire n’a 
pas été artiste pour un obole ” (p. 193), 

With the July number the Bookbinder com- 
pletes its third year and is enlarged into the 
British Bookmaker, which is obviously mo- 
delled on the American magazines devoted to 
the craft, although with a less artistic aim 
than is apparent in the American journals, and 
with a fuller proportion of trade news, sink- 
ing often into mere shop gossip. Among the 
illustrations are portraits of the Zaehnsdorfs, 
father and son, and a reproduction of a well- 
designed and well-tooled binding from their 
shop. For the specimen cloth covers stamped 
in colors there is nothing to be said on the 
score of taste, 

The statement which we have observed in 
several well-informed papers to the effect that 
the excellence of the Atlantic during the past 
decade was in no small degree due to the new 
editor, Mr. Horace E. Scudder, in the capacity 
of assistant, deserves correction. The Atlantic 
bas had no assistant editor during this period, 
Mr. Scudder’s collaboration extended no 
further than the routine oversight of the issue 
of numbers, practically already prepared, dur- 
ing Mr. Aldrich’s occasional vacations, 


Petermann’s Mitteilungen for July contains 
the first part of a contribution to the study of 
Polynesian ethnography by Otto Sittig. In 
this he brings together all the instances noted 
by European navigators of natives being in- 
voluntarily driven by storms or currents from 
one island group to another. From these data 
he apparently expects to prove the unity of 
the race. The accompanying map will show 
the various canoe tracks in what may be 
termed the tour drift areas into whick he 





divides the island region, This is followed by 
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a description of the proposed Nicaragua Canal, 
by Dr. H. Polakowsky, and a paper, with a 
map, on the amount of salt contained in the 
surface water of the North Atlantic and its 
distribution, the greatest density being in the 
southeastern part of the Sargasso Sea. The 
editor, Dr. Supan, discusses the Anglo-German 
agreement with especial relation to eastern 
Africa. He takes a rather gloomy view of 
German colonial prospects, and advocates the 
diversion of the caravan routes, with the help 
of arailway, from Bagamoyo, opposite Zanzi- 
bar, to the ancient port of Dar-es-Salaam, 

The August Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society contains an account by Mr, 
J. Theodore Bent of his explorations in Cilicia 
Tracheia. This is a region, lying on the slopes 
of the Taurus, which eight centuries ago was 
‘* probably one of the most flourishing corners 
of the world, as is testified by the innumerable 
ruins of towns and villages crowded upon it, 
not only on the coast line, but up to a height 
of 6,000 feet above the level of the sea,” but 
now is ‘given up to almost impenetrable 
brushwood, forest, and rocks,” inhabited by a 
few nomads. Many inscriptions were dis- 
covered and copied, among which was ‘‘a list 
of 162 names, beginning with early Cilician 
names, running into ordinary Greek names, 
and the later ones showing evidences of Roman 
intermixture.” The last name was that of 
King Archelaus, who ruled the district prior to 
its becoming a Roman province, and from this 
and other evidences it appeared to be ‘‘a list of 
the Teucrid dynasty or priest-kings of Olba,” 
mentioned by Strabo; but this is disproved by 
Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth in a communica- 
tion to the Afhenwum of August 16. Mr. Bent 
was so fortunate as to discover and identify the 
ruins of the capital of the kingdom of Olba, 
among which was the ‘‘great temple of Jove, 
which gained for the rulers of this district the 
additional title of priests.” On a lintel found 
in these ruins, which he describes as among ‘‘the 
tinest left standing in Asia Minor,” was an in- 
scription in a hitherto unknown script, “and 
which has not yet been deciphered by the epi- 
graphists of the British Museum.” 

The current number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine opens with a pithy abstract 
of a lecture by J. B. Bernardou on Korea and 
its people. It is accompanied by facsimiles of 
native maps of the country, which, according 
to the lecturer, has never been cartographi- 
cally delineated in Western atlases from sur- 
veys by Europeans. He gives much curious 
information about roads, courier service, sig- 
nal fires, mineral wealth, tides, and climate, 
and expresses his belief in the ease of devising 
a system of transliteration for the Corean 
‘“‘simple and very perfect alphabet.” The 
second paper is an interesting account of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. The rest 
of the number is occupied with a discussion of 
geographic nomenclature, to which is appended 
the British, French, and German rules for the 
proper spelling of foreign geographic names, 
This magezine, it appears not to be generally 
known, is the organ of the National Geographic 
Society at Washington. 

Cyprus is the subject of the opening paper 
in the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
Society, No, 147, by Eugen Oberhummer, whose 
extensive routes of travel are exhibited on the 
accompanying colored map. 

A novel suggestion is made by Dr. Nehr- 
ing in the Naturwissenschaftliche Wochen- 
schrift. It is succinctly expressed by the 
words ‘‘ Fossil Blizzards.” His idea seems to 
be that the singular abundance of compara- 
tively recent fossils of large animals through- 
out certain small areas is very possibly due 
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to their death in groups during blizzards. 
These storms are known to be very destructive 
to the larger animals, exposed upon open 
plains, who generally huddle close together for 
protection. When freezing thus gradually, 
their positions are natural and unstrained— 
their bones would bein no way distorted, as 
would probably be the case if they had been 
killed by other beasts or by floods. And these 
easy positions are greatly characteristic of the 
masses of fossil remains in many regions. 

In May last the library of the Brussels Ob- 
servatory and the Meteorological Department 
were installed in the new building at Uccle. 
The Astronomical Department will remain at 
the old site until the difference of longitude 
between the two shall have been determined. 
On June 2 a monument about twenty feet high 
in the form of a “ meteorological column,” in 
honor of Houzeau, late director of this ob- 
servatory, was unveiled at Mons. 

A ‘ Manual for the Use of Boards of Health 
of Massachusetts’ may well be valued in all 
other States by like bodies or by sanitary re- 
formers. Jt is issned by the State Board of 
Health, and contains all the statutes in the 
premises with the decisions thereupon of the 
State Supreme Court. 

Every library at Jeast should possess itself 
of the ‘ Descriptive List of Novels and Tales 
Dealing with American Country Life’ com- 
piled by Mr. W. M. Griswold and published by 
himself at Cambridge, Mass, It isanattempt, 
in behalf of rational reading, to restore to 
novels their novelty—1t. e., to save from unjust 
oblivion such as have grown old without ceas- 
ing to be good and profitable, and so, in Mr. 
jriswold’s words, to ‘* lessen, in some measure, 
the disposition to read an inferior new nevel 
when superior oid books, equally fresh to most 
readers, are at hand.” This laudable design 
will be continued in a list descriptive of Ame- 
rican city life, and with lists of ‘Inter 
national” and romantic stories. The first 
two may confidently be recommended to 
European publishers in search of some 
thing to translate, as a means of convey- 
ing correct ideas about this country to their 
fellow-countrymen. Mr. Griswold’s plan is to 
give title, author, pubiisher, and year of pub- 
lication, and to follow these data with a care 
fully selected critique from seme literary re 
view in good standing. The scene of the stery 
is currently emphasized in bold type, but Mr. 
Griswold’s index takes the searcher right tothe 
desired locality. New England naturally is 
far in the Jead; next come the Middle and the 
Southern, and then the Western States. New 
Hampshire lacks its novelist, apparently —of 
course judged by the compiler’s standard, In 
families having access to a public library, this 
List ought to afford an answer to many trou- 
blesome questions about reading. 

The ninth annual report of the Dante Socie- 
ty (Cambridge, Mass.) begins with a notice of 
the formation of the Italian Dante Society, to 
which (as it undertakes an exhaustive annual 
bibliography) the American Society relinquish 
es the task hitherto ably discharged by Mr. 
William C. Lane—in the present report for 
the last time. Prof. Fay’s Concordance to the 
Divine Comedy has, it appears, not met with 
the demand which it merited. The Dante 
Prize for an essay to Harvard students or re- 
cent graduates is renewed. The collection of 
works on Dante fostered by the Society in the 
Harvard College Library now numbers 1,218 
volumes, and is adequate on the side of printed 
sources to the needs of scholarship. Mr. Lane 
has indexed it most minutely in the Bulletin of 
the Library. An increase in the Society's 
membership is much to be desired. 
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The International Congress of Americanists 
will hold its eighth session in Paris at No, 1S4 
Boulevard St.-Germain from the 14th to the 
Isth of October. Any one can participate asa 
member on payment of twelve francs to the 
Assistant Treasurer, M.C. Aubry, at the above 
address, 

The catalogue of the late Dr. Ddllinger’s 
library, owing to the great amount of labor in- 
volved in preparing it, will not be printed be- 
fore October. The numerous applications for 
it which have been received from various 
parts of the United Niates will then be met 


—The Cambridge (Mass.) 7rifune has lately 
published a folio pampblet commemorative of 
‘*the university city,” partly historical, with 
some careful and authoritative writing about 
Harvard College and the town, and partly sta- 
tistical of the present day. ‘' Process” cuts in 
facsimile and from nature are freely employ 
ed, and when these are applied, as they are at 
the end, to portraiture, they furnish a consis 
derable body of types of the New England 
business man. Much more care and expense 
has been devoted by the Ohio State Journal 
to producing its bound souvenir, which illus 
trates ‘‘ Columbus, the bub of Ohio,” whose 
rediating railroad spokes in fact amount to 
fifteen. Here, along with views of publy 
buildings, we have a very large and important 
array of Western business types which will re- 
pay study. The Columbus bar is also photo 
graphically portrayed in nearly tifty exam 
ples, with ex-Senator Thurman at their head; 
the medical profession less numerously. Tak 
ing them together, the physiognomist has bere 
a rich field for divination, More extensive 
still is the portrait-gallery comprehended 
‘One of a Thousand: A Series of Biographical 
Sketches of 1,000 Representative Men Resident 


in the Commonwealth of Massa 





ISSS-S0,’ compiled by John C 


First National Publishing Co this large 





and handsome volume of 700 pages has almost 
as many likenesses of men famous and obscure, 
but largely of the mercantile and politica 


class, The collection has been made to sore 


extent on mercenary principles— , we be 
lieve that some men do not appear in it bs 
cause they declined to pay the ten or twenty 


dollars needful for the expense of text and et 

graving. Hut the greater citizens could not be 
slighted on this ground, and we find Winthrop, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Ellis, Hoar, Dawes, 
Butler, Lodze, Long, Loring, Aldnmech, ete 

pictured, and Parkman, Higginson, E. |} 

Hale, Bartol, Joseph Cook, Parton, C. W 
Eliot, Charles Francis Adams, ete.. unpictured 
2 : 


and all alike probably untaxed This me 
is the precursor of others to represent other 
States, and the series, if ever mpleted, w 


be an invaluable repertory of American faces, 


as well as historically ar gene cically an 
important addition to existing works of refer 
ence, 

—The latest volume of t Archives of 
Maryland,’ edited by William: Hand Browne, 
extends from 1687 to 168 This period covers 
the revolt instigated and led by Jobn Coode, 
a former minister of the Chur f England 
afterwards a « litia, and, asthe re 
sult of his suce editior Commander of 











the Military rs in yland,” and a sot- 
lisant ** Massinella.” The panic induced by 
false rumors of an intended exterm n of 
Protestants by Catholics, set down for ‘the 
latter end of August when roasting Eares 
Were in season,” paved the way for the over- 


throw of the Proprietary Government and the 
immediate intervention of Protestant King 
William in the control of the colony. In the 





onfusion of the transition, t records of the 


Council were naturally suspended, and the ga 
hal to be made good by our editor by means of 
copies of documents in the London Public BR 
cord Office. These, in which some du ale 


are to be remarked, fill a third of the present 





volume, and greativ enhance both i's wa 
and its readability here is, for example, a 
very picturesque and racy aceount of ¢ ! 
proceedings, priv safely addressed to Lond Ha 
timore by the Ja bite, ¢ Peter Nay 
Talbot County, whose irre ' Ness 
long got him into limbo, since he tld 
restrain histongu Phe Killing of Payne, t 
King’s collector, when that gentlema Ww 
evidently misperforming | ities asta 
of intoxication, is also w told in a Variety 
reports ! ‘ Jury 
their ‘* bills t that the f 5 
assault bh: ttert wit ‘ 
charged with powder and tw Lercacte illetts 
of the value of one pound Stirl’g Indians 
and their ** Emperors it sideral 
tigure in these records, and every treaty w 
them stipulates for the returt f fugitiv 
servants and slaves Lhe barbarous treat 
of the latter, Duten Wi liam'’s new Gover 
Lionel Copley, was instructed to try ¢ 
vent by procuring appropriate egis 
We learn what was « sidered clement troa 
ment from the case f Lewis Renna a 
latto, sentenced to deatt t LAINE Open a 
House Chest Ac and stealing fro t! ‘ 
several Goods l \ rnev-Ges a 
found ‘“*the Charge to be mean and but for a 
very small Matter,” wher s x 
‘ellency being wi gto shew Merev ¢ 
Rennals was ordered to be trans mit 
bados, to } so 1 - *} 
t most Advantag 
Tt sy a Ass 
ments are fu {f ente a ¢ Natl € 
Bacon, President the ¢ { Virg ‘ 
persi ently speus ¥V t vat ana his 
respondent — ¢ e writes I atts and 
Scharnecksteed, a towne near Albany.” w 
Schanagtede ” for a Variat Phe recusa 
Survevor-General, Edmund Randolph, ** pul 
civ demonstrates himself a Male Content at 
present constitution and iframe N 
thie \ Ken led ¢ i've is heard SAV 
tha he bad the pr t range there | 
" thrust his sword t Bear i 
im This use of Seam for guard we do not 
iiscover in Mr. Murray's Ihictionary, or in any 
ther within reach; but Murray cites an admi- 
ral who defines beam analogousliv as the sf 
at iehor—not the shank, as the dictionary- 





makers would have it New to us also is the 


adjective in the following sentence, regarding 


Payne's murderers: ‘It isverily believed that 
without Price and heen: evidence they would 
not have been found guilty.” Old-fashioned 


substitutes for ‘‘ bound” occur in ‘‘ My wife 
Rarbara Smith is intended to England, now 
immediately to make her personal petition” 
and ‘1 am designed to the freshes of Patuxen.” 
John Coode vouches for certain partisans as 


all unlyasted persons.” His opponents de- 
clared his Papist plot *‘ nothing bnta slerelesse 
fear and imaginacdn,” and point “ tothat part 
of Virg’a where that monstrous brood of a Re 


port was first hatcht.” Andso we might go on, 


It is not probable that any buildings in the 
world designed for such important, delicate, 
and complicated uses as the care of the sick 
and injured approach in every particular so 
nearly the ideal as the group making up the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore. In de- 
sign and execution it is unsurpassed, and it is 
a conspicuous example of a great endowment 


ad 
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liberally and economically administered, and 
exbibits the wisdom of both the donor and the 
men intrusted with its management. Now 
that the end so splendidly crowns the work, 
those who cavilled (and there were some) at 
the time spent and at the superb care taken to 
perfect it, must be convinced that the means 
has been justified, and that the hospital of to- 
day is a full vindication of the expenditure 
and pains of yesterday. The trustees have 
just published a description of the hospital, 
including the Nurses’ Home, written at their 
request by Dr. Billings, who, from the begin- 
ning, has been the expert medical adviser to 
the President of the Board and to the Build- 
ing Committee. In his lucid style are explain- 
ed the general and particular arrangements of 
the building, the heating and ventilation, the 
water supply, sewerage, drainage, and, in fact, 
everything about the establishment, of which 
much is unique and all is admirable. The 
work is a quarto of 116 pages letter-press with 
fifty-six full-page plates, and contains, besides 
the description, Mr. Hopkins’s original letter 
to his trustees, and the address on the opening 
of the institution, which foreshadow and de- 
velop the range for good this institution 
covers. Noexercise of sanguine imagination 
by the founder could equal the reality into 
which his fortune has been transmuted. The 
book is properly prefaced by a miaute of the 
Board acknowledging and making record that 
whatever excellence the institution can claim 
as an advance in hospital construction is due 
to the great and deserved eminence in medical 
and sanitary science of Dr. Billings, and to 
the watchful zeal with which be directed every 
step from the beginning. It is printed on 
heavy paper with wide margins, and is no 
mean contribution to sanitary science. 


--The college of Brasenose in Oxford has 
just recovered a relic of high antiquity and of 
the highest interest. This is no less than the 
original brazen nose—-the palladium of the Col 
lege, one might almost call it—from which, most 
likely, the name of the College is derived. It is 
a bronze knocker, in the shape of a lion’s mask 
carrying in its mouth an iron ring, and may 
perhaps date from the twelfth century, At 
any rate, it has been absent from Oxford for 
five hundred years and more. In the year 
1334 there was a great exodus of Oxford 
scholars anda mizrationto Stamford in York- 
shire.e The students of Brasenose Hall, as it 
was then called, departed ina body and took 
the tutelary knocker with them. When anew 
Brasenose was built in Stamford, the knocker 
was fixed on its gate, and has remained there 
through all the chances and changes of five 
centuries, Possibly, as a writer in the London 
Guardian suggests, it came to be looked upon 
with a sort of superstitious veneration, which, 
as he says, has saved it from ‘theft, and 
chance, and time, and corporations.” This 
last word is to the address of the corporation 
of Stamford, into whose bands the second 
Brasenose fell, and whorutblessly tore it down 
in 1688. They spared, however, the ancient 
gateway, and the knocker remained also, even 
after the Stamford authorities sold the proper- 
ty, and has passed from one owner to another 
as asort of heirloom of the estate. The late 
owner declined to sell it except with the estate 
itself, and Brasenose College has just bcught 
the entire property, and recovered its ancient 
emblem, That it will be put back in its old 
place again and stay there for half-a-dozen 
centuries more, one may not rashly predict, 
To put it back might expose some young gentle- 
men to temptation of a kind which under- 
graduate virtue resists with difficulty. 
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~The yearly ‘‘Fé°es cigaliéres et félibré- 
ennes” were celebrated on August ¥-18 in 
the southwest of France, The word félibre is 
commonly used to denote the group of Proven- 
gal poets, of which Mistral, Roumanille, and 
Aubanel are, or have been, the chief, and their 
following. Avignon and Arles have been the 
centres of this literary activity. Some of its 
productions have been worthy of a certain de- 
gree of consideration as possessing a real, if 
somewhat limited, interest. It was the revi- 
val for literary purposes of a patois which had 
ceased to be literary some six hundred years 
ago, and which came back again with a charm 
of freshness and novelty. That it was anti- 
quated, and perhaps also somewhat factitious, 
suited not ill the taste of the time. It fitted 
in, if not with Romanticism and the revival of 
Gothic architecture, at least with the use of 
wax lights and antique furniture, and the re- 
crudescence of ‘‘decorative art.” It was at 
the very least a pretty and entertaining expe- 
riment that met with some success. Any such 
statement about the movement, however, would 
drive the younger set of félibres wild. They 
take themselves as seriously as any clique that 
ever c :lled itself a ‘* school” and had a ‘*cause,” 
They are enlisted in what one of their elders, 
M. Raoul Lafagette, calls a ‘ patoisade”—a 
linguistic crusade which, in a measure, may re- 
venge the crusade against the Albigenses. To 
bring back again the old equality between the 
langue @’oe and the lanyue d@’oil would hardly 
be enough for them. Their plan seems to be 
that every writer shall use the patois of his na- 
tive placa, rejecting such Gallicisms3 as he may 
datect init. (They do not accept even Jasmin’s 
diction as pure.) Asa result of poems so writ- 
ten in a tongue thus purified, they look for the 
development of three great types of dialect, 
corresponding to the uses of Languedoc, Pro- 
vencs, and Aquitaine. Afterwards ‘‘des poémes 
superbes” will follow naturally. It was not, 
of cours3, to be expected that every French 
newspaper, or every critic, should treat the 
claims of this new apostolate with complete 
seriousness. ‘They have, in fact, been treated 
with a good deal of levity. It is none the less 
arather interesting piece of work that they 
have in hand, eveu though it seems odd and 
foredoomed to failure. 


THE BODLEIAN’S ANNALS. 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford: 
with a Notice of the Earlier Library of the 

University. By W. D. Macray. Second edi- 

tion. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 

Macmil.an, 1890, 

THE public library of Oxford University, bet- 
ter known as ‘‘ The Bodleian,” boasts the proud 
distinction of being the first public library in 
Europe, and to its alcoves scholars of every 
land and nation have always found a hearty 
welcome. Long indeed is the roll of those who 
have profited by the facilities for quiet study 
and research afforded by its latticed cells, not 
inaptly compared, by one grateful student, to 
veritable bowers of paradise. Though no 
longer first in siz3 among English libraries, 
being far surpassed in extent by its younger 
rival of the British Museum, in many respects 
it still maintains its preéminence ; and its An- 
nals, compiled with scholarly care by Mr. 
Macray, give us an interesting outline not only 
of the growth of the library itself, but also of 
the development of English learning and lite- 
rary activity. 

The beginnings of the University Library 
are traced with certainty at least as far- back 
as the early years of the fourteenth century, 
when the books were kept in St. Mary’s Church 


—some in chests to be lent out under pledges, 
and some chained to the desks for consultation 
on the spot. About 1520 Bishop Cobham began 
preparations for the erection of a library-room 
at the northeast corner of the church, but the 
work hung fire, and the room was not ccm- 
pleted and occupied until 1409. During the 
next half-century Duke Humphrey of Glouces- 
ter made such munificent gifts to the library 
that this room soon became overcrowded, and 
when in 1444 the construction of a new library 
over the Divinity School was begun, the Uni- 
versity, in recognition of his generosity, for- 
mally conferred upon Duke Humphrey the 
title of founder of the library. This new 
building, which was completed about 1480, and 
is still known as Duke Humphrey’s Library, 
forms to-day the central portion of the great 
reading-room. But evil days were in store for 
this early library. In 1550 the Commissioners 
sent by Edward VI. to reform the University 
laid heavy hands upon it; all its illuminated 
maouscripts were ruthlessly destroyed as po- 
pish, and the others were left exposed to the 
chances of neglect and robbery. Wood in- 
forms us that they were in fact sold to the 
tailors and bookbinders until not one was left. 
In 1556, as we learn from an entry in the Uni- 
versity register, the very shelves and seats 
were ordered to be sold for the benefit of the 
University chest. Thus despoiled of its con 
tents, the room alone remained, desolate and 
forsaken, to show that there had once been a 
library in Oxford, until 1503, 

In that year Sir Thomas Bodley, a graduate 
of the University, after a successful career as 
a diplomatist, ‘* concluded,” to quote his own 
words, ‘‘ at the last to set up my staffe at the 
Librarie-dore in Oxon; being throwghly per- 
swaded that, in my solitude and surcease from 
the commonwealth-atfayers, I coulde not busie 
myselfe to better purpose then by redusing 
that place (which then in every part laye 
ruined and wast) to the publique use of stu- 
dients.” He offered to fit up the room with 
shelves and seats, to procure gifts of books, 
and to endow the library with an annual rent. 
The offer was gladly accepted, and two years 
were spent in the restoration of the buiiding, 
which had suffered greatly from its long ne- 
glect. In 1600 the books began to come in, 
Bodley himself being one of the largest givers, 
and on November 8, 1602, the library was for- 
mally oyened by the Vice-Chancellor. 1t then 
contained upwards of 2,000 volumes, which 
were, as usual in those days, chained to the 
shelves for safe keeping. In 1604 the library 
received by royal letters patent the name of its 
new founder, which it has borne ever since. 

The text of the Bodleian scatutes is not given 
by Mr. Macray, but a number of their pro- 
visions are mentioned, and curious enough 
some of the regulations seem tous. Full aca- 
demical costume was required to be worn by 
all readers, and instances are recorded of stu- 
dents who were suspended from the privileges 
of the library for venturing to enter it without 
cap and gown. Heretical and schismatical 
books, we are told, could not be read without 
leave of the Vice-Chancellor and the Regius 
Professor of Divinity. When the catalogue 
was issued, it was ordered that every reader 
should buy a copy of it, in order to defray the 
expense of printing. In 1640 a German baron 
got into a row with a Welsh reader in the 
library, and cudgelled him soundly. The next 
day the Baron was expelled, and an order is- 
sued that henceforth no student, English or 
foreign, should bring into the library a staff, 
cane, or any offensive weapon whatsoever. 

Bodley’s firm determination that no books 





should be lent out of the library was embodied 
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in the statutes, and though the University had 
power, With the joint consent of the Chancel- 
lor, the Heads of Houses, and Convocation, to 
lend books, the right was very rarely exer- 
cised, There is no doubt that to the strict ob- 
servance of this rulethe Boijleian owes some of 
its most important benefactions ; and while 
some donors stipulated, as did Archbishop 
Laud, that the books given by them might be 
lent for certain specified purposes, on the other 
hand the gift of Selden’s great collection, num- 
bering some 8,000 volumes, was accompanied 
by the stipulation that none of the books 
should be lent to any person on any condition 
whatsoever. As instances of the scrupulous re- 
gard with which this rule was observed may 
be mentioned the refusal of the librarian to 
lend books to Charles 1. and again to the Lord 
Protector, and by both the refusal was ap- 
proved. It is true that the attempt had been 
made more than once to abolish this restric- 
tion, and turn the Bodleian into a circulating 
library, but the rule remained in force until 
1856, When the clause containing it was drop- 
ped from the statutes, and, in the absence of 
any direct prohibition, the practice of lending 
books under certain conditions gradually arose. 
In 1573 «a clause was added to the statutes em- 
powering the curators to lend books both to 
members of the University and others. In 
1856, however, attention was called to the 
questionable legality of this clause as well as 
its bad Latinity, and, after considerable discus- 
sion, all power of lending books of any kind, 
except in such few cases as might be sanc- 
tioned by a special vote of Convocation, was 
abolished by a statute passed in 1SS7—a prac- 
tical reversion to the earlier regulations, the 
wisdom of which seems to be generally ac- 
knowled zed. 

As we have seen, when the library was open- 
ed, the books were chained to the shelves, and 
this custom was long kept up. In 1654 it was 
stipulated that Selden’s books should be chained, 
and 25 pounds 10 shillings was paid for chains 
for them, As late as the year 1751, noticesare 
found in the account-books of payments for 
additional chains, but about 1757 the removal 
of them seems to have begun, and in 1760 nine- 
teen hundredweight of them was sold as ‘old 
iron.” At first the library appears to have 
been open cnly four bours daily, but this num- 
ber was gradually increased to six hours in 
winter and eight in summer, and of late years 
the reading-room in the Radcliffe has been 
open daily from nine a. M. to ten Pp. M. By 
the early statutes perpetual celibacy was strin- 
gently enjoined upon the librarian, and it was 
not till 1513 that he was released from the obli- 
gation to remain unmarried, though, by a cu- 
rious compromise, it was enacted that he, as 
well as the under librarians, should be unmar- 
ried at the time of election. 

From its foundation the Bodleian has been 
the recipient of numerous gifts, its roll of bene- 
factors including many of the most illustrious 
names in English history and literature. But, 
mingled with the greater number of valuable 
donations, not a few are recorded which are 
more curious than useful, for at some periods 
the Bodleian seems to bave been looked upon 
as a general receptacle of miscellaneous odds 
andends, Almost the first of these oddities, 
and one which proved to be a perpetual source 
of expense, was presented by Sir Richard Lee 
in 1609, in the shape of a Tartar lamb’s-wool 
cloak, An account of this wonderful garment 
is given in the appendix to the Annals. Other 
gifts of this character include Guy Fawkes’s 
lantern, an Irish skull, a tanned human skin, 
mummies, ostrich eggs, gloves; and even so late 
as 1513 the gift of a negro baby preserved in 








Most of 
however, bave in course of time found their 


spirits is recorded these curiosities, 
way toa more fitting resting-place in the Ash- 
molean Museum. 

In 1610 Bodley obtained from the Stationers’ 
Company, for the library, a grant of a copy of 
every book printed by them, a precursor of 
the present obligations imposed by the Copy 
right Act. 
always strictly 


This contract, however, was not 
and at first the 
growth of the library was comparatively slow, 


enforced, 


Starting with upwards of 2.000 volumes in 
1602, the number in 
56,000 in 1714. In 17s0 complaint was made 
that the funds of the library were aitogetber 


insufficient for their purpose, and it seems for 


1649 was only 16,000, and 


many years to have been dependent for its in 
crease almost wholly on gifts. In consequence, 
a statute was enacted imposing an annual fee 
of four shillings on all readers, and also assign 
ing a share of the matriculation fees to the |i 
brary. 
rapid, and in 1817 the number of books, in 


From this tims the growth was more 


cluding manuscripts, had risen to 160,000) in 
1885 the number was 440,000, and the present 
annuai rate of increase 
volumes, exclusive of periodicals. 


is about 10,000 bound 

During the 
present century much attention has been given 
to the formation of special collections, and, 
under the Mr. wehon 
many readers still bold in loving remem 


late librarian, Coxe, 


brance, great improvements were = made 
The new general catalogue, on the same 
lines as that of the British Museum, was 
begun in 1862 and completed in Is75. The 


last printed catalogue was published in INé5, 
with a supplement in 1551. It was chietly the 
work of a Mr. Hackman, and Mr. Macray re 
lates the following anecdote concerning bim 
It seems that during all the thirty-six years otf 
his service in the library he had used as a 
cushion in bis wooden arm-chair a certain ve 
lum-bound folio, and when, after his resigna 
tion in 1574, it was removed from its resting 
place of years, some amusement Was caused by 
finding that the chief compiler of the Iast 
printed catalogue bad omitted from it the v 
ume on which he sat, of 
of no special value, there was no other copy 
the library. 

Mr. Macray ends his record 
of Mr. the 
the library is given, with minute details, by 
the present librarian, E. B 
port 
some interesting documents 


which, too, though 
' 


with the deat! 


Coxe in ISS], as later history of 


Nicholson, in a 


issued in ISSS. An appendix contain 





re'ating t the 


library, lists of manuscripts, books in special 


a 
7 


bindings, ete., and an excellent inde 
completes the Annals, 


SYMONDs’s ESSAYS. 
Essays, Speculative and Suguestive By Ji 


Addington Symonds. Two vols. Scribner 


& Welford. 1s. 

THESE volumes of essays differ from the ordi- 
THESE vol f essays differ from t ord 
nary collections of miscellanies by men of let 


ters. Some of the papers old, some are 


new, and they deal with many topics, but they 


are 
are so arranged as to constitute a continuous 
and for the most part analytical criticism of 
the art of expression, principally in literature, 
but also in architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and ibey comprise, the 
fruits of many years of experience in a wide 
range of schouarly interests, and sum up the 
reflections of their author on the who’e mass of 
his intellectual acquirements. It is rarely our 
fortune to find the abstract principles of the 
art of expression comprehensively handled by 
a man of high literary culture, and it is even 
more seldom that he brings his illustrations so 


music. moreover, 









an | in 


readily 


of special study 1b liese aracteristics, beanies 
the interesting 
keenly felt 


biographical work, give im] 


element { perso! 
than in the author's historical and 


rtance to these 


essays; and, in addition, they will be found to 
touch upon nearly all the critical ques ions 
which have been raised in cur time in the pro 
vinee of literature In noticing a work so 


multifarious in its matter, it will be convenient 


to follow a somewhat different order from that 


adopted by the author, that we may bring out 





more clearly the main traits of his thou 

The note which is persistently struck thi 
out is that of the evolutionist, but this is em 
phasized more than need be The larger part 
of Mr. Symonds’s conclusions is consistent 


with other 


hy potheses than that f 


theistn Which he regards as the logica rie 
sion of the evolutionist, and which he puts tna 
the forefront of his work as s ote t RG 
idea. To this we shall recur, ily noticing it 
here by the way fort bear has his 
conception of the office of the erttic, w h he 
discusses at large before proceeding 


the methods of tl 


The kernel of what he has to sav concert 
the critic is contained in this quotation fr 
Heraclitus: “' lt behooves us to f w the 
common reason t “ vet x 
there is a mmon reas t} world . 
majority live as though thev possessad a wis 
dom peculiar each unto | self alot Phis 
“common reason wt t the res f 
the repeated and concurring decisions of 
that ‘* wise MAN w \rists pre 
nounced the 4 riye matters of 
taste this authoritativ a the pas 
asto what ts best, 15 the ’ x wi hh thie 
i must kK wa use est his own i 
eulia “ m or pers ’ Tessie | 
adopt Mr. Swmonds’s m ature lassical 
‘Ti is ‘ Stiils y trad romanti« 
crt st niy the persona noress to these 
he adds scientific criticism, which seeks only to 
understand how anv work of art came to be 
what it is by virtue of its germ and its environ 
ment, but delivers no judgment and formulates 
».aW eXYoe ence Mr. Symonds unites in 
his conception ef the office { criticism the 
three methods, and requires an understanding 


of the genesis of the work, a regard for trad 


tion, and an exercise of originality in the act 


of judgment, if the critic bas anythir g new and 
personal to offer 

In his own case the original element, as bas 
been said, is derived from the theory of evolu 
tion, and in his first application of it to litera 


ture there is nothing novel or specially to be re 


marked upon. He argues that every national 


art goes through a definite process of 
the 


tended to, then comes into possession of pe! fect 


type in 


growth and decay : idea first is more at- 


orm, and lastly is subordinated to technique, 


through exaggeration and of its 
ln support of this he adduces the his- 


se; aration 
traits. 
tory of Greek sculpture, of Elizabethan drama, 
defined art 
to us that he 


of Gothic architecture, and like 


movements. It does not seem 
sufticientiy meets the objection that this evolu- 
tion of the type is merely derivative, and only 
reflects of the 
which the disintegrating energy is really in- 


and therefore his position, that men 


the evolution social group in 
herent, 
of equai genius exist at the successive epochs, 
fatally submitted to the con- 
of the type contemporaneous with 
them that they cannot do otherwise than 
they do, does not appeal to us, especially 
as it carries levelling consequences in morals, 
and leads to a phase of indifferentism in that 


but 
dition 


are &0 
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region. The method, too, by which he ac- 
counts for those literatures which have not 
followed the normal course, including the 
{oman and our modern literatures, by merely 
classing them all as “hybrids,” is a weak es- 
cape. The interesting point, however, is not 
whether he has pushed the doctrine of necessi- 
ty in evolution too far in this instance and 
made a too narrow generalization, but to mark 
the willingness he exhibits to yield everything 
on the scientific side with a certain intempe- 
rance and unguardedness of mind. As soon as 
he quits the ground of evolution, however, he 
writes with more precision, and in the admira- 
ble chapters on the provinces of the arts we 
have a valuable abstract of that ‘‘ common 
reason ” of criticism with regard to them which 
he began by praising. 
~ Mr. Symonds provokes discussion again when 
he enters on the vexed question of the relation 
of the artist to his work, realism or idealism. 
The way in which he states his conclusions 
may excuse a moment’s detention on the well- 
worn theme. He starts from the fact that the 
artist cannot reproduce nature accurately, as 
is shown by the inferiority of the drawing to 
the photograph; there isa defect of skill. A 
second disturbing element lies in the individu- 
ality of the artist, who sees the object already 
modified by his own capacity of perception, as 
is shown by the difference of drawings after 
the same model by hands of equal craft. 
These two facts import a personal error into 
every work of art, and also an inevitable infe- 
riority to nature itself. Such idealism as re- 
sults from these conditions is involuntary; but 
there is, in addition, a voluntary idealism 
which the artist employs, by means of compo- 
sition, expression, and characterization, and 
through which he becomes as much su- 
perior to reality as without them he 
is inferior, Mr. Symonds thus looks on 
idealism as the compensation for the neces- 
sary inferiority of art to life so long as 
only imitation is sought after. He goes, how- 
ever, much further than this, and holds that 
what the artist gives of his personality and of 
his thought and feeling about the whole of life, 
is of vastly more consequence than even his 
artistic technique, and declares that style of 
itself without matter has never enforced im- 
mortality, Asa most striking example of the 
failure of style in literature he cites the hu- 
manist imitators of Ciceroand Petrarch. The 
contents of the work are to him the essential 
matter; he parts company with the school 
of art for art’s sake as he has already left the 
realists, and, in opposition to both, maintains 
that the most possible of expression should be 
put into the artist’s work, and that the method 
of idealism should be employed to this end, In 
this spirit he examines Mr, Pater’s dictum, 
some years ago, that ‘‘all art constantly 
aspires towards the condition of music,” and 
Mr. Arnold's more famous deliverance that 
literature isa ‘‘ criticism of life,” and comes to 
amore catholic and rational conclusion. 

The distinction which characterizes his treat- 
ment of these questions, so vigorously debated 
by our generation, is that he maintains the 
balance of the antithesis—in Hegel’s definition, 
which he quotes more than once—that ‘‘ art is 
the apparition of the idea in sense,” or, in his 
own words, that itis the middle term between 
reason and sensation, He describes it as ‘‘ in- 
dissolubly bound up with the spiritual nature 
of man,” but at the same time attends closely 
to the limitations all art is subject to in conse- 
quence of that necessity of ‘‘ form-giving” 
which Goethe declared was its essence. In the 
more confined arts, such as sculpture, these 
limitations are easily analyzed, but no writer, 
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we believe, has treated so directly the less ob- 
vious ones which exist in the languages and 
modify literatures, as is here done in the very 
interesting chapters upon national style, to 
which we can only refer. In all this portion of 
his work we observe a metaphysical prepos- 
session, a tendency to render the world in 
terms of mind, an exaltation of the spiritual- 
izing faculty in man, and in general the traits 
which are not habitually associated with that 
scientific leaning already noticed as charac- 
teristic of the author’s thought. 

The point of union between the evolutionary 
and idealistic elements in Mr. Symonds’s con- 
clusions is a religious feeling. To express this 
seems to be one of the main purposes of his 
present work. The argument is sufticiently 
suggested by our saying that the denial of the 
edvent of mind by special creation in this 
world, which Mr. Symonds thinks necessary to 
a thoroughgoing evolutionist, implies to him 
the existence of universal mind. The term 
mind he does not limit to what is known to us 
as mind ‘‘in its human differentia” ; he postu- 
lates mind below and above man’s mind, and 
asks if ‘‘ we shall not then be bold enough to 
say thatall form is fundamentally a mode of 
mind?” Again he says: ‘‘ We may surmise 
that what appears as intelligence in the bio- 
logical series was formerly the same power ex- 
i&ing under another manifestation in the inor- 
ganic series, just as heat is a mode of motion. 
f In other words, the common substance 


of the world would now be thought of in 


successive moments of its evolution, first 
as endowed with the capacity of form, 
next as emsdowed with the capacity of 
life and progressive consciousness in addi- 
tion to form.” And as regards ‘“‘ mind” in 
the ‘‘ascending scale of existences,” he adds : 
‘* Paradoxical as it may seem, it is not incredi- 
ble that the globe on which we live is more 
conscious of itself than we are of ourselves ; 
and the cells that compose our corporeal frame 
are gifted with a separate consciousness of a 
simpler kind than ours.” This is nearly all the 
light we have been able to obtain upon Mr. 
Symonds’s conception of ‘‘ universal mind” as 
he has unfolded it. He attacks the subject, 
however, in a somewhat different way in the 
assertion that ‘‘the conceptions of God and 
Law tend to coalesce in the scientific theory of 
the universe”; and this statement he after- 
wards explains by defining Law as ‘‘ the order 
of the whole regarded as a process of unerr- 
ingly unfolded energy,” and God as ‘that 
same order contemplated by human thought as 
in its essence mind-determined.” 

This is the clearest account that we can 
extract of the matter with the best will to be 
fair to an idea which the author regards as a 
substitute for religion, and advances with the 
zeal of apropagandist. He goes on to remark 
that the Christ-idea, devotion to humanity, is 
now separated from the originally metaphysi- 
cal and Alexandrine, but latterly anthrc- 
pomorphic and Catholic, conception of divini- 
ty, and that it is desirable to reunite the 
Christ-idea with the older Greek conception of 
God as *‘ the prime principle of law and order,” 
made vital again by science. He sums up 
the conclusion of the whole matter by 
saying, ‘‘ What religion has to do, if it re- 
mains theistic, is to create an enthusiasm in 
which the cosmic emotion shall coalesce with 
the sense of social duty, in which self-abne- 
gating submission to the natural order and 
self-abnegating service of man shall be re- 
garded as the double function of all human 
beings in the evolution of the universe.” Of 


the reality and energy of this ‘‘ cosmic emo- 





tion” he seems to have no doubt, and there are 


\ 
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indications that he expects that this new phase 
of religious awe will be something more than 
a private and personal matter, and may be- 
come the principle of a church. In the dis- 
cussion of Wordsworth’s relation to science 
he says: ‘‘ The time might come, indeed may 
not be distant, when lines like those which | 
have quoted above from the poem composed 
at Tintern Abbey should be sung in hours of 
worship by congregations for whom the ‘ cos- 
mic emotion’ is a reality and a religion” ; and 
elsewhere he prognosticates the same honor 
for some of Shelley’s lyrics. 

Such speculation belongs with that kind of 
philosophy which is commonly called ‘ poeti- 
cal.” Its literary application is all that con- 
cerns us at present. The author makes use of 
it in three capital instances. He employs it to 
rehabilitate the myths of the Greeks, to invi- 
gorate the imaginative feeling for landscape, 
and to supply a basis for *‘ democratic art.” 
The Greeks were superior to us in the direct- 
ness and fulness of their perception of spiritu- 
ality in nature. The element of truth in their 
mythology consists in this perception ; for, as 
Mr. Symonds puts it, the world is ali soul, and 
soul in man communicates with soul in nature, 
nor does the fact that man is compelled to think 
of soul as human prevent his ‘‘ entering into a 
sub-conscious intercourse with beings which 
are not human and from recognizing their es- 
sential spirituality.” Of this intercourse Greek 
mythology is arecord and a revelation; and 
though it came to be disbelieved when nature 
was regarded, under Christian influences, as 
the opposite of spirit, we may now resume the 
truth which it contained, since science has re- 
stored spirituality to uature. Ail this seems 
to us a very laborious method of asserting the 
truth of Greek myths for the imagination, as 
a form of poetry; and if beyond this, as ap- 
pears to be the case, the author would affirm 
their truth for the understanding as a form ot 
knowledge, the method is not laborious enough. 
The mythopwie genius of Shelley is a modified 
instance of the Greek habit of nature-inter- 
pretation: his poetry shows in what way the 
use of this faculty can be resumed by a mo- 
dern mind; but no different truth can be pre- 
dicated of the ancient myths than of Shelley’s 
conscious symbolism. Mr. Symonds admits 
this parallelism, but would import a certain 
reality into Shelley’s inventions. 

In his essay upon landscape he comes upon 
ground better fitted for his argument, and, 
apart from this philosophical theory, his ac- 
count of the development of the feeling for 
landscape from Greek to English days is a 
valuable general view of a most interesting 
subject. He notices the pantheistic temper of 
the Roman poets, but it is rather in the re- 
nascence of the ancient theory in Bruno and 
the German transcendentalists that he finds the 
source of the poetic emotion of Goethe, Words- 
worth, and Shelley, which escribes spirituality 
to nature and penetrates to it as universal mind 
in the Virgilian rather than the Greek way. The 
decadence of this pantheistic sentiment in the 
later poetry of this century does not escape the 
author’s attention, but he relies upon the influ- 
ence of science to make this mood of contem- 
plating nature habitual and necessary and to 
develop new motives. The‘‘ religion of the fu- 
ture,” he adds, will ‘‘ supply this branch of art 
with ideality.” 

But by all odds the most striking applica- 
tion of this philosophy is made in the essay 
upon Walt Whitman, in which it is invoked as 
the ground of ‘democratic art.” This as yet 
unrealized efflorescence of the masses, and par- 
ticularly of ‘‘ America,” is made necessary by 
‘‘ the advent of the people.” Mr, Symonds, in- 
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deed, says frankly that the European nations 
cannot be expected to give up their past ; but 
in America he sees little objection, apparently, 
to “beginning over again.” The matter of 
democratic art, he announces, is all things 
whatsoever, since freedom of topic and treat- 
ment bas been achieved for us by the vie- 
tory of the Romantic revolution; but he finds 
a better basis for this unlimited choice and 
method in the following declaration ; ‘‘God 
the divine is recognized as immanent in nature 
and in the soul and body of humanity ; not ex- 
ternal to these things, not conceived of as cre 
ator from outside, or as incarnated in any single 
personage, but as all-pervasive, all-constitutive, 
everywhere and in all. This is the democratic 
philosophy.” The application of this to Walt 
W hitman’s catalogues of objects—his ‘* engine- 
driver, 
toothed hostler, 


” 68 a 


member of a tire brigade,” 
” 


snag- 
‘““farmer’s girl boiling her 
shortcake,” and to 
* Whoever 


divine is your body 


iron tea-kettle and baking 
his Orphie sayings, such 


ns, you 
are! how superb and how 
or any part of it” (we take Mr. Symonds’s quo 
tations)—is plain and easy. An immanent di 
vinity, equal and the same in all, clearly pet 
mits no discriminations, and justifies a very 
general interest in all sorts of 
The intoxication of the tixed idea in the brain 
cannot go further than this grotesque exhibi- 
tion of itself. Democracy must have a ‘ reli- 


yion,” as weli as an art and literature, all its 


phenomena 


own, and ‘** America ” finds its gospel as well 
as its epic in the ‘ Leaves of Grass’! ‘* Cosmic 


emotion” and ‘social duty” pass 
phrases of the literary prayer-book, but a pan- 
theism that ends in making Walt Whitman its 


hierophant is its own burlesque and caricature, 


may 


as 


The metaphysical weakness of these volumes, 
which bas been self-exposed, cannot but ob 
struct the reader's sense of their many excel- 
lences in the department of literary criticism 
It is, nevertheless, easy to disengage the really 


solid and valuable matter, which eonstitutes 


four-fifths of the work at least, from the vague 
and hybrid speculation which impairs it asa 
whole, and which is mainly of interest as an 
example of the working of an eclectic and as 
similative mind amid the confusions of modern 
thought. Asa critic of literature the author 
brings no inconsiderable matter of his own 
wide gathering, for he has been a student of 
culture all his life, and speaks from a various 
experience. We have touched upon only a 
small portion of the ideas with which he brings 
the reader in the 


general, since they seemed formative in his 


contact, and these most 
mind; but he is at his best in dealing with de- 
tail, as in the study of the intluence of Au 
sonius and Catullus on the poetry of the rose, 
in the 
explanation of the spiritual allegories (not the 
nature-myths) of the Greek mind. 


or in the notes upon national style, or 


His meta- 
physical method, too, however unsound in it- 
self and fictive in its results, is seriously pur- 
sued, and deserves the regard which sincerity, 
however misdirected, receives. 


The Life of Alexander Pope. By William Jobn 
Courthope, M.A. London: John 
Svo, pp. xvi, 538. 


Murray. 


Mr. Courtnore’s Life of Pope brings to a con- 


clusion the last and best edition of Pope's 
works, This edition was first announced ina 
ISo4, and was to have been undertaken by 


John Wilson Croker, the editor of Boswell. 
assisted by Peter Cunningham, who edited the 
Works of 


Oliver Goldsmith, Johnson's Li 


Ves 
of the Poets, and the Letters of Horace Wal 
pole sg statudard editions. Croker died in 

ind (onningham in ’; theirs essor 


was the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, for several 
years editor of the Quarterly Review. The 
actual publication of the work did not begin 
till IST1, with vols, i and ii (Poetry i and ii) 
and vi and vii (Ccrrespondence i and ii). 
In 1872 appeared vol. viii, being the third 
volume of the correspondence. Mr. Elwin then 
retired from the editorship, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Courthope, whose qualifications for bis 
task can hardly be overrated. The work now 
suffered an interruption of nine years. In 1581 
appeared vol. iii, and in 1882 vol. iv, 
the poetry ; in 1886 vols. ix and x, 
vol 


com 
pleting 
completing the correspondence (in five 
umes). ‘The Life, which brings up the rear, is 
vol. v. 

It will be seen that this work has had a ro 
mantic career, requiring eighteen years for its 
completion, to say nothing of the interval of 
thirty-five years between its lirst announce 
ment and its tinal volume, and enlisting the 
services of four separate editors, all of them 
But that 
The most singular circumstance connect 


men of the tirst competence Is not 
all, 
ed with it is the wide diserepancy in the att 
tude of the last twoeditors. What would have 
been Mr. Croker’s and Mr, Cunningham's atti 
tude if they had lived to publish the work is 
only a matter of conjecture; but from what is 
known of them, and of their general sympathy 
with the eighteenth century, it may be safely 
conjectured that they would have approached 
Pope with sentiments of enlightened reverence 
—in such a trame of mind, in fact, as, on gene 
ral principles, one would naturally expect any 
editor to cultivate. It is difficult to see why 
one who disapproves of an author should edit 
and elucidate his works. But Pope has been 
War- 
1751), was, it is true, a 


particularly unfortunate in this respect. 
burton, his first editor 
most ardent advocate, but Mr, Elwin says that 
“he employed his sagacity less to discover than 
to distort the ideas of bis author, and seems to 
have thought that the more he deviated from 
the obvious sense the greater would be his fame 
for inventive power, He has left no worse spe 
cinen of his perverse propensity than the spu 
rious fancies and idle refinements he fathere 
upon Pope. They are among his baldest para 
doxes, are conveyed in bis heaviest style, and 
are supported by bis feeblest sophistry. His 
lifeless and verbose conceits soon provoke by 
their falsity, and fatigue by their ponderous- 
ness.” 

This passage may well serve not only asa 
specimen of Mr. Elwin’s vigorous way of put 
ting things, but also as an apt characterization 
of the whole tribe of commentators 

The next editor, Warton (1707, gave as bis 
reason for undertaking the work ‘“‘the un 
versal complaint that Dr. Warburten had dis 
figured and disgraced his edition with many 
forced and far-sought interpretations, totally 
unsupported by the passages which they were 
brought to He tirst of 
Pope’s hostile editors, and although 
next to Milton and just above Dryden” 


elucidate.” was the 


he ranked 
him ** 
a judgment the reverse of Johnson's), he la 
bored, in bis * essay" (which Mr. Lowell calls 
‘the earliest public and official declaration of 
war against the reigning wmode”) to demon- 
strate that the largest portion of Pope's works 
is ‘‘ not of the most poetic species of poetry.” 
This not very happy remark Mr. Courthope 


‘bas been 


calls a remarkable failacy which 
adopted by all enemies of Pope from that day 
| to this, and is, indeed, the source of most of 


the confusion of thought which has obscur 


ed the controversies respecting his poetical 
merits.” 

Of all the enemies of Pope, perhaps the most 
laugerous was bis next editor, the Rev. Wil 
ima Lisle Bowles (isa who wasa school boy 
at VV Lester when Warton Was lead master, 





and who, as an outspoken champion of roman- 

















ticism, had no more call to edit | pe than a 
Roman Catholic has to write a biography of 
Luther. The ground taken by him was con 
troverted by Campbell, who thus brought on 
a famous controversy which raged from ISiv 
to 1826, and in the course of wh Byrot : 
his championship of the classical school, w 
his own writings did se much to supersede 
went so far as to maintain that | « works 
were better worth preserving um tt f 
Shakspere and Milton, 
By a natural reaction, the vext rf 
Pope (S24) was undertaken by a war pat 
} 
san, William Roscoe, author tl ives of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and | \ wast . 
however, specially qualified for t task, and 
Mr. Croker considered his edition the worst of 
all, Itis curious to note that ea s weeding 
editor, commentator, biogra 
Pope bas a very poor 
sors 
We have at last ox i pre 
edition of Pope, which was becu \ 
tractor of the poet, but, fortunate ss x 
to a conclusion by a d rit at g ad rer 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, w has we ce 
in some pretty severe remarks . 
racter and writings, devotes a Meriainiog 
essay to defending bim against smiaging 
strictures of Mr. Elw \\ ad s, 
what no one can deny, that Mr. Fiwin's t k 
must be the storehouse fr wt all future 
writers on Pope shall draw 
goes on to say that 
“The main outcome ' rous \ 
umes, so far as thev have gon: » is oes 
to be a demonstration that they were tw 
writing Mr. Elwin bas sy years in ’ 
ing and resetting one { wes 
and the result of bis [al sis tha < ! z 
but a bit of colored glass Mr. Elwin, 
though anvthing but a dur skes himself 
the mouthpiece of t iu . M 
flwin isan amateur etiy 
help of the Iate Mu: es V 
cbarges the function of a w ‘ rivate 
quiry office; ASNOS . ros e 
siowlv and alinost gloa v ‘ every 
healthy I ale at if . 
section he ’ he Stlie I a 
that have ever been | t \rses 
them all, and piles them as at ument over 
his victim's mangled 1 ay 
After making due allows f nV exacye- 
ration into which the cleverness of the essayist 
may bave carried him, enough s r truth re 
mains to show ‘ t eto 
his task wit! the prope! is in we enture 
to repeat that it was f at at made 
way for Mr. Cor t “ iva 
most be said that ‘l Ss the litor lhe 
iatter Was piace i ite it by 
having t ntint tl Ww f n editor 
whose point of view was rad ‘ ferent 
from his own, and from many of whose cr 
cisms he entirely dissented, and he | extri- 
cated himself from his difficulties with great 
skill. We thus have the curious spectacle, not 
often found in one and the same work, of oy i- 
nions advanced in the earlier volumes and con- 
troverted in the later ones. An amusing illus- 
tration is that Mr. Courthope deems it neces- 
sarv to defend Pope against Mr. Stephen, who, 
as we have just seen, set himself up as a 
champion of Pope against Mr. :iwin, Court- 
hope’s associate Mr. Courthope thinks that 
Mr. Stephen has little sympathy with Pope, 


and is the natural successor of Warton and 


Bowles; further, that 


“ He surveys the literature of the eighteenth 
eentury from the position of superiority which 
critics of the have 
imagined themselves upy | and 
he judges the Pp etry of po &5 4 lecwled ad 


eentul peony 


nineteenth 


erititied t« ‘ 
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vocate of the Lake school, to which the former 
is in spirit so essentially opposed.” 

The present edition of Pope owes its excep- 
tional value in great part to the discoveries 
made in 1853 by Mr. Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
and published by him in the Athenwum and 
Notes and (Queries, between 1854 and 1860. 
These papers, reprinted in 1875 by his grand- 
son, the present Sir Charles W. Dilke, in a 
volume entitled ‘ Papers of a Critic,’ first made 
positively known the remarkable system of 
trickery and deception pursued by Pope in his 
endeavors to get his correspondence before the 
public in anything but a genuine shape. The 
chapter in Pope’s Life which was thus re- 
vealed is the reverse of edifying; and while bis 
biographers are perhaps not at liberty to pass 
it over in charitable silence, the general reader 
may ignore it, adopting as his own the senti- 
ment of Mr. Courthope, that ‘‘ the world is, 
after all, more concerned with Pope's perform 
ances as a poet, as a satirist, and as one of the 
chief architects of our language, than with his 
character as a man.” 

Aside from Mr. Dilke’s investigations, the 
present edition has had the benefit of many 
bundred letters never before printed, and of 
some newly discovered MSS. of Pope’s works; 
it is provided with notes clearing up many al- 
lusions that were obscure even to writers as 
near to Pope’s own time as Johnson; and Mr. 
Courithope’s ‘ Life’ not only replaces all former 
biographies, but will make any future one 
auperfluous, 


Die Ueherlieferung : ihre Entstebung und Ent- 


wickelung. Von Ernst von Bunsen, 
zig: F. A, Brockbaus, 2 vols, 


Leip- 


THE author of this book on the development of 
traditions is already known as a bold thinker 
and a diligent writer, but particularly as an 
ingenious chronologist. His former work, the 
‘Chronology of the Bible,’ contained very 
much to startle us, especially the synchroni-m 
ot the birth of Shem and the capture of Baby- 
lon by the Medes in 2458 8. c. With respect to 
another work, the ‘ Angel Messias,’ its fault is 
the obscurity of the argument, and in some 
parts, as we think, its hasty conclusions. There 
is a more sober tone and a better arranged me- 
thod observab'e in the present book. The au- 
thor begins with the much contested subject of 
the location of Eden ; his conclusion is that it 
was situated on the Pamir plateau near the 
origin of the four rivers. Indus, Oxus, Jaxartes, 
and Tarim, This lest river, however, is rather 
an unimportant and uncertain one,disappearing 
in the sandy region near Lake Lob, and would 
hardly be catalogued with the great rivers of 
the earth. 

The serpent in Paradise he explains as refer- 
ring toa member of a non-Aryan, black-skin- 
ned rave, who accomplished the fall, physical- 
ly, of the pure Aryan family, dweliing in the 
region of the four rivers. It is contrary to all 
Biblical tradition, however, to suppose that 
Adam (the black-headed) was himself the tempt- 
er of Eve. It requires more than a passage in 
a cuneiform inscription to render such an in- 
ference at all tolerable. The tree of life and 
of knowledge of good and evil is supposed to 
refer to the maternity of Eve, as she was, in a 
sense, the spring of spiritual knowledge or skill 
(Kraft) in men, and from this sprang the 
knowledge of good and evil, right and wrong. 

Bunsen next proceeds to investigate the wan- 
derings (migrations) of the early races of man- 
kind. He supposes that the records found in 


the fourth and fifth chapters of Genesis refer 
to a high-caste and a low-caste race, i. e. 
Sethites and Adamites 


’ 


These races were in- 





termingled in the land of Mesopotamia, and 
finally were conquered and driven out of Baby- 
lon by the Japhetic Medes, and from this fresh 
intermixture sprang the Shemites. 

It is impossible here to follow the successive 
conclusions arrived at in each chapter of this 
remarkable book. The author refers to the 
earliest knowledge of astronomy and astro- 
logy possessed by mankind; the legends of the 
flood; the Cherubim and Seraphim; the source 
of the Bible, as it embodies a distinct series of 
traditions, and so on. 

The most curious conclusion arrived at in 
the fifteenth chapter of the first volume is 
that the Septuagint date for tke building of 
Solomon’s Temple, in the fourth year of his 
reign, viz., 477 B. c., is derived from the year 
of Puddha’s death. The author arrives at this 
extraordinary synchronism in the following 
way: Tie time of the Septuagint translation 
was also the period of Asoka’s reign in India, 
viz., about 280 8. c, We know that Asoka had 
relations with Ptolemy Philadelpbus (from 
Tablet XIII of Asoka’s Edicts), and it is not 
unlikely to suppose that envoys were sent from 
India to Alexandria, to carry out negotiations 
connected with the points of agreement allud- 
ed to in the Edict. The spirit of inquiry 
abroad at this time, and the collection of 
the Great Library, would lead to explana- 
tions regarding India, and especially relating 
to the great building-epoch inaugurated by 
Asoka. This wonld connect itself with the 
3uddhist date of the Nirvana. This date, be- 
ing 477 B. C., would, through the association of 
Asoka’s building enterprises, connect itself 
with Solomon, the great bu'lder of the Jewish 
Temple. Accordingly the two dates were iden- 
tified, and so, following the LXX, the fourth 
year of Solomon’s reign falls precisely in this 
very year of Buddha’s death, viz., 477 B. Cc. 
This argument is ingenious, and, if established, 
would be valuable as proving the connection 
of the Alexandrian school of writers with the 
religious schools of India. But at present it is 
a pure hypothesis of no scientific value what- 
ever, 

The author’s remarks upon the Essenes are 
original, as in fact the whole of the book is, 
We leave it in the bands of judicicus readers, 





Electrical Influence Machines. By John Gray, 
B.Se. London: Whittaker & Co.; New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co, 1890, 12mo, 

Electric Bells,and All About Them. By S. R. 


Bottone. New York: Excelsior Publishing 
House. 12mo, 

Electricity in Modern Life. By G. W. de 
Turzelmann, Scribner & Welford, 12mo, 


1890, 

THE author of ‘ Electrical Influence Machines’ 
has attempted to bring together all that is 
known abcut ‘influence’ machines which 
may be regarded as of interest or value, In 
Part I. we have in three successive chapters 
a general sketch of the phenomena of static 
electricity, a working hypothesis of the electric 
field, and an account of the different electro- 
meters, including all the best forms. Part IL. 
opens with a very complete history of the gra- 
dual development of machines of this kind from 
the electrophorus of Volta. The different forms 
of influence machines are then described, with 
suflicient detail, while the third part contains 
notes on practical construction. The book is 
likely to be useful to teachers as well as to 
students, 

‘Electric Bells’ hardly requires special 
notice. It belongs to the class of artisans’ 
manuals, and as such contains a good deal of 
matter of practical value, 








Tunzelmann’s work is intended to give a 
popular account of the various applications of 
electricity in modern life. The author has 
been fairly successful in treating a difficult 
subject in such a way as to make it intelligible 
to readers who have had little or no scientific 
training. The bistorical part of the work is 
tolerabiy complete, perhaps sufficiently so for 
ordinary purposes. Very scant justice is done 
to Morse and his system, and far too much 
space is devoted to the instruments of Wheat- 
stone, which have, we believe, never been used 
out of Great Britain, and which have now a 
strangely antiquated look, On the other hand, 
a great many very interesting subjects are 
treated, and on the whole in a creditable man- 
ner. While we cannot speak with enthusiasm 
of the book, we believe that it will be found 
on the whole both interesting and useful. 





Mémoires et Souvenirs du Baron Hyde de Neu- 
ville. Paris: Plon. Volume lL. 1888 (La Ré- 
volution — Le Consulat—L’Empire). Vol- 
ume [I, 1890 (La Restauration—Les Cent 
Jours—Louis XVIIL). 


A HIGH and dry legitimist, M. Hyde de Neu- 
ville, with his English name and descent and 
his French sympathies, was not the man to 
leave behind him personal recollections of 
much interest. To Americans, bowever, he is 
of some value, for he came here as a refugee 
in 1807, and only departed in June, 1814, after 
fifteen years of proscription, to learn on his 
way out the welcome news of the return of 
the Bourbonsto France, His journeys through 
the United States took him as far west as 
Niagara, and at one time he thought of becom- 
ing a farmer in western New York, but his 
friends in the city, the Crugers, the Wilkeses, 
the Churches, and especially the warm friend- 
sbip he formed with Gen, Moreau, then living 
near Trenton, kept him in the city. Here too 
he established an ‘‘ Economical School,” espe- 
cially for the children of the numerous French 
refugees in New York, and Dewitt Clinton for- 
mally thanked him for his good work, 

He came back twice to the United States—in 
1816 as French Minister, when he was heartily 
welcomed by his old friends, as well as by the 
authorities in Washington. His sympathies 
were all for his exiled fellow-countrymen, and 
he took particular pains to show acts of kind- 
ness to Joseph Bonaparte, to Grouchy, to Clau- 
sel, and to Lefebvre-Desnouettes. Dupont de 
Nemours was particularly active in enlisting 
his help. Moreau, largely influenced by Hyde 
de Neuville, nad returned to Europe, and met 
his death fighting with the allies against France. 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes was one of a large party 
of exiles who were full of zeal for a French 
settlement on the lower Mississippi, near New 
Orleans, and afterwards tried to foment a feud 
between Spain and the United States on the 
question of Florida. The projects for helping 
Napoleon to escape from St. Helena, and for 
active participation in the budding revolutions 
in South America, kept the French Minister in 
a lively state of excitement, but most of all be 
prided himself on securing for the Bourbons 
two such sturdy supporters as Grouchy and 
Claucel, who returned to France in 1820, and 
afterwards took a leading part in the successive 
Governments. Lakanal was supposed to be 
trying to revive Burr’s conspiracy, in the hope 
of establishing a new empire for Joseph Bona- 
parte in the Southwest, and Gen, Jackson set- 
tled the question of the numerous claimants of 
Florida by his violent invasion of Spanish ter- 
ritory, leading ultimately to the sale of Flori- 
da to the United States Hyde de Neuville 
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tock an active part in the negotiations which 
brought peace to all the parties in interest. 

He came a third time to the United States in 
1821, to negotiate a treaty of commerce, and 
then returned final!y to France, where he took 
a respectable place in the Government, always 
manifesting a lively interest in the United 
States and his friends there, and comparing 
his recollections of travel in America with 
Chateaubriand and the other men of his party. 


The two volumes of his memoirs close with the | 


end of bis American experiences, and it is 
hardly likely that those which are to tell the 
story of his later life will add much to the 
chapter of the French exiles. It is to be hoped 
that some one will eventually gather together 
all the printed and any unprinted material in 
reference to the French men and women who 
found refuge in the United States during the 


storm and stress of the revolutions in France | 


and its colonies, 


The Theory of Determinants in the Historical 
Order of Its Development. Part I. Deter- 
minafits in General : Leibnitz (1693) to Cay 
ley (1841). By Thomas Muir, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Macmillan & Co, 1890, 


THE only history of much interest is that 
of the human mind. Tales of great achieve- 
ments are interesting, but belong to 
graphy (which still remains in a_prescien- 
tific stage) and do not make history, because 
they tell little of the general develcpment of 
man and his creations. The history of mathe- 
matics, although it relates only to a narrow 
department of the soul’s activity, has some 
particularly attractive features. In the first 
place, the different steps are perfectly definite; 
neither writer nor reader need be in the least 
uncertain as to what are the things that have 
to be set forth and explained. Then, the re- 
cord is, as compared with that of practical 
matters, pearly perfect. Some writings of the 
ancients are lost, some early matters of arith- 


bio- 





| metic and geometry lie hidden in the mists of 
| time, but almost everything of any conse- 
quence to the modern develoy ment is in print. 
| Besides, this history is a chronicle of uninter- 
rupted success, a steady succession of triumphs 
of intelligence over primitive stupidity, little 
| marred by passionate or brutal opposition, 

Dr. Muir, already well known by many in- 
vestigations into determinants and continued 
fractions, and by a charming little ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Determinants,’ bas thoroughly studied 
the history of this subject, and has arranged 
| his account of it with remarkable clearness. 
| Each writer’s results are stated in bis own lan 

guage, followed by a luminous commentary. 
| An ingenious table shows the history of forty- 
four theorems, and at the same time serves as 
an index to the first balf of thia volume, which, 
it is to be presumed, is one-half of the first part, 
and not more than one-fourth of the whole 
work. 

Perbaps Dr. Muir attaches a little too much 


importance to theorems, as contradhtinguist 
ed from methods and ideas ‘Thus, he speaks 
rather unfavorably of Bezout’s work (177%), 
although it contains the idea of polar multipli- 
cation; but because this is not a theo 
rem, Dr. Muir hardly notices it. 
| per analyzed in the book is by Leibnitz, and 


made 
The first pa- 
contains the umbral notation, which is the 
quintessential idea of the theories of determi 
nants as well as that of matrices, to which the 
| theory of determinants is but an appendage 
We have already mentioned that the last 
number of the American Journal of Mathe 
matics contains an 
matrices by Dr. Henry Taber of 
versity. 
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pp. Teachers’ pice by mail, $1.97 


Used in Johns Hopkins University, Universi‘ies of 
Va. ands, C,, | ake Forest University, University of 
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Harper’s Latin Dictionary. 

A New Latin Dictionary, Founded on the Translation of ‘ Freund’s 
Edited by E. A. ANpREws, LL.D. Revised, 
Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by CHarLtTon T. Lewis, Ph.D., 
and CHARLES SHort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
New York. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6.50; Full Russia, $10.00. 


Latin-German Lexicon,’ 


Latin Dictionary for Schools. 
A Latin Dictionary for Schools, By CHariron T. Lewis, Ph.D, Editor 
of ‘Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.’ Large 8vo, Cloth, $5.50; 
Sheep, $6.00. 


Elementary Latin Dictionary. 
An Elementary Latin Dicuonary. By CHarutron T. Lewis, Ph. D, 
Press.) 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 
A Greek-English Lexicon, Compiled by Henry GreorGer LIDDELL, D.D.. 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Rogpert Scort, D.D, Dean of Ro- 
chester, late Master of Balliol College, Oxford, with the Co-operation of 
HENRY DRis.erR, Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College, New York. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout, Large 4to, Sheep, 


(7x 


$10.00. 


Liddell and Scott. Intermediate. 
An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon. Founded upon the Seventh Edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Medium 4to, Cloth, 
$3.50; Linen, $3.75; Sheep, $4.00. 


Liddell and Scott. Abridged. 
A Lexicon abridged from Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 
The Twentieth Edition, Carefully Revised throughout. With an Ap- 
pendix of Proper and Geographical Names, Prepared by the Rey. JAmEs 
M. Wurron, Ph.D. Small 4to, Half Leather, 82,00. 


' . . 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 
An English-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yoncre, With many New Articles, 
an Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonymes. To 
which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by CHARLES SHort, LL.D. Edited by Henry DrisierR, LL.D. 779 pp. 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, extra, $4.50. 
In this work the aim af the editor has been to exhibit a complete English vocabulary, so far, 
atleast, as there are words in Greek by which the English words can be literally or adequately 


rendered, and where this cannot be done, to supply, wherever practicable, the deficiency by phrases, 
In every instance the authority for the word or } hrase cited is given. 


Thayer’s Lexicon of the New Testament. 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New ‘Testament: being Grimm's Wilkie’s 
Clavis Novi Testamenti. Translated, Enlarged, and Revised by JosrEPH 
Henry THayver, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism 
and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University, 4to, 
Cloth, $5.00; Half Roan, $6.00; [ull Sheep, $6.50. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and 
Explanatory: embracing Scientific and Other Terms, Numerous Familiar 
Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By the Rev. 
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Described by 
Edmund Spenser, 
Sir John Davies, 
and Fynes Moryson. 
Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. 


Forming Vol. 10 of the Carisbrooke Library. 
i2mo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $1.00; 


half roxburghe, gilt top, $1.23, 





Preceding issues in this Library: 
1. Swift’s Tale of a Tub and other Works. 


2. Gower’s Tales of the Seven Deadly 


Sins (Confessio Amuntis). 

3. Defoe’s Earlier Life and Chief Earlier 
Works. 

t. Early Prose Romances. 

5. Milton’s English Prose Writings. 

6. Parodies and other Burlesque Pieces by 
Canning, Ellis, and Frere. 


7. Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, translated 
by Edward Fairfax. 
8. London under Elizabeth, being the 


‘‘Survey of London,” by John Stow. 
9. The Masques of Ben Jonson. 


12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, each $1.00; half rox- 
burghe, gilt top, $1.25. 

* The handsome type, pleasant paper, and sub- 
stantial appearance of the ‘ Carisbrooke Library * 
will commend the series even to the most fastidi- 
ous reader,’ —Sf. James’s Gazette. 


George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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Mr. Henry G. Tayior, Newtown, writes us: ** That is a 
wonderfully useful little book— 
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you are offering to the world. 1 hope you are selling 
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At all bookstores, or sent by publisher on receipt of 
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Longmans’ School 
Geography for 
North America. 


By GEORGE G, CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Feilow 
of the Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies, and C. H. LEETE, A.M., Ph. D,, Fel- 
low of the American Geographical Society. 
Large I2mo, pp. 384, witn 7 illustrations, 
$1.25 net. 

«*« Iu Longmans’ School Geography an at- 
tempt is made ata new Geparture in the teaching 
of Geography by prov.dinug a text-book which is 
founded on the resuits and methods toliowing 
from the great advance which has takeo place in 
Geographical Science and Teaching on the Con- 
tinent, and especially in Germany. The aim of 
the autbor has been to exclude trom the book 
almost all details which pupils cannot be expect- 
ed to keep permanentiy in rind, but to take care 


~~ 


EDUCATIONAL 


that what the book does contain should consistof | 


what is most effective as discipline, and of most 
importance to know. In the American edition 
prepared by Mr, Leete, the portions on America 
in general, North America, and the United States 
have been newly written. ‘The other parts have 
been changed but little, though alterations and 
adaptations have been made wherever they seem- 
ed cailed for by the fact that American instead of 
English or Australian pupils were to be the read- 
ers, 

«*** Full prospectus and specimen page sent on 
application, 


Handbook of 
Commercial 
Geography. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Se., Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies, With 29 maps. 8vo, 528 pages, 
$5.00, 


**The work of Mr. Chisholm, with its succinct style 
and admirable method, is well fitted to promote a 
growling sense of the importance of tne geographical 
element in industrialiife. It has been his effort to 
impart an intelleciuai interest tothe facts of geogra- 
phy as relaing to commerce He has kept in view 
three classes 0: readers: teachers desiring to enliven 
the ordinary work in geography by illusirations from 
commercial life; students in institutions giving espe- 
cial attention to commercial education; and lastly 
those bevinniny commercial life who take an inteill- 
gent interestin making tueir private studies bear upon 
their busine-s. The most important facts are wrapnl- 
caily represented in twenty-nine maps, while au ade- 
quate iudex complete: wnat is one of the best exam- 
ples of text-book workmanship it has been our plea 
sure to examine.’’—The Nation. 


A Smaller Commercial 
Geography. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Se., &e. 


Crown 8vo, 90 cents, 


By 


*.* This book isina large manner an abridg- 
ment of the author’s * Handbook of Commercial 
Geography,’ modified in arrangement so 
meet the wants of junior students, and supplies 
information on the elementary tacts of seo- 
graphy assumed to be possessed by the reader of 
the Handbook, 


“For boys of fourteen years of age who are in- 
tended for a mercantile career, nothing more useful 
could be devised than a careful course of training or 
such ab .ok as this, it brings before them the whole 
world of commerce.’’—Glasyow Herald. 
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SCIENCE. 


Advanced Physiography. 

By JoHN THORNTON, M.A. With 150 Lijustra- 
tions, 6 Maps, and a Colored Piate of Spectra. 
Crown 8vo, pp 350, $1.40 net. 
Advanced Science Manuals.) 

This work may be regarded as a continuation 
of the Author's treatise in ** E ementary Physio- 
graphy.”’ the student into w.der 
realms of nature and includes a fairly 
fined and well-ordered series of 

with the study o 


(Longmans’ 


It carries 
weil-d 


facts connected 
the universe, 


**Mr. Thornton has done his task consclentiously; he 
has avoided the staleness of old text-books and has 
introduced many results of recent investigation. 
. « « theauthoris evidently a practi-ed teacner, 
and his chap ers, paragraph headinzs, and tliustra 
tious show an aptitude in methods of statement and 
explanation that must bear good result.’’— Sctence. 


The Elements of 
Laboratory Work. 


A Course of Natura! Science. Ky A. G. Eur. 

M.A., F.C.S., Science Master at Tunbridge 
With 57 Diagrams and Numerous 
Exercises and Questions, Pp, 
crown 8vo, $1.40 net. 


School, 
xii. —179, 


[Just Ready. 

In this book an effort has been made toarcange 

a course which shall point out the main iines of 

investigation in Natural Science, in preference to 

an attempt at explaining any one branch in de 

tail; it is hoped that the course may give some- 

thing of atraining in that habit of directly ap 

pealing to nature whichis the root of all scien- 
ulfic progress. . . 
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Longmans’ Elementary 
Science Manuals. 


Solid Geometry. By L 


l2me, 


Practical Plane and 
HAMMOND MORRIS. 


SO cent 


*,.* Full list of the series and 


on application, 
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School Hygiene: 


respecting Venti- 


Diseases, 


uding simple directions 
lation, Eyesight, Infectious 
First Aid in Injuries. For i 
By W. JENKINSON ABEL, IL. 
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30 cents net, 


Manual of Anatomy for 
Senior Students. 


By Epwunp Owes, M.B., F.RCS., Surgeon 
to St. Mary's Haspital, Lendon, and Co- 
Lecturer on Surgery, late Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy in its Medicai School, With 210 illus- 


trations, Crown Svo, 534 pages, $3,950, 

‘A valuable addition to our medical and surgical li 
terature, It covers the essential points 
range of anatomy and ts wei tllustrated. 
Verses the domain o1 the piiysi:ian and specialist 
es ; The advanced -tudent and the praciitioner 
will find tt well suited tw their needs. . . . Im hospi 
tal practice this volume will be a practical reierence 


book notonly in the surgical wards, but also in the 
meuical and special departmeats.”"’—Jowrnail of the 
Amerwan Medical Assoctation, 
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Longmans’ 
School Grammar. 


By DAVIDSALMON, 12 pp. 272, 75 cents net 
** The author has produced one of the best working 
crammars we have ever seen. and this applies fo al 





It t# excellentiy arranged and perfect» 


— New York Teacher 


its piris. 
eraded.’ 
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Longmans’ Junior School 
Grammar. 


By Davip SatMon. Ivtmo, pp. 14, BW cents 
net 
The Junior Schoo! Grammar is an adaptat 
of the tirst balif of the author's S eam ‘ 
with some of the explanatioas simpiuified, w 
many of the exercises amplified, and witha few 
of the difficulties omitted 


Longmans’ School 
Composition. 


>ALM 


DaviD 
eents me 


By 


N 4 w Svo, pr. 3) s 








ak” a Its direct sensible merheat te to be prateed 
almost without reserve he Notes for Teachers at 
the end of the bowk are excellent | neeption and as 
practical insiructions."’—N. Y. Nation 


Longmans’ Junior School 
Composition. 


By Davip Sarmon. Crown &v pp. 120, 3 
ceuts net. 

This book ts identical with Part TI. of Long 
mans’ School ¢ position, with “‘Notes tk 
Teachers ** added 

4 NEW HISTOR} F GREECH 


A History of Greece. 


From the Eariiest Times to the Macedonian 
Conquest For the Use of Middle Forms of 
Schoois, Ry C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., 
Feilow of All Souis’ Coliege, and Lecturer 
at New College, Oxford With maps and 
Plans Crown S8vo, $1.50 net 


The best of all Schoo! Histories of Greece 
: t comMines liveliness wih soiiaity ax they are 
rarely combined, and it deserves to meet with a larce 
and rapld sa.e “—ospectator 


Bright’s 
History of England. 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. Vi 
toria: 1837-1880. Being Part IV. of ‘A 
History of England.” By the Rev. J. FRANCK 
Bricur, D.D. With Maps and Pians. l2me, 
cloth, $1.75. 

Part L MEDILEVAL MONAKCHY. A.D. 
449-1485, $1.50, 

Part Il. PERSONAL MONARCHY, = 1455- 
1688. $1.75. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
$1.75. 


Part IIE. 
168¥- 1837, 


ol and College Text- Books, thetr General 


ixteenth Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


Selected from the Complete Catalogue of Cassell Publishing 


Company. 


This Catalogue, now ready, will be forwarded to any address free on application. 


The Iliad of Homer. 


OMHPOY IAIA®. 


HOMERI ILIADIS CARMINA, : 


Edidit ALOrIsIm RZACH. 
Pars Prior : Carm, I-XT1. 


Pars Altera: Carm, XTII-X XIII. 


Price per volume, cloth, $2.00. 


We have here the complete text of Homer’s immortal Iliad in two 
volumes, with a valuable summary and copious notes. Students will find 
this edition valuable not only for its text and notes, but for its mechanical 
excellence, It is a book for the library as well as for the class-room. 


Q. H orati Flacci. 


OPERA. 
Ediderunt O. KELLER et I. HAEUSSNER. 
One volume, octavo, cloth, price $2.00, 


It is with no little pride that the publishers point to this beautiful edi- 
tion in the original of the works of Horace. It containsacarefully written 
preface and conspectus metrorium, together with a copious Index nomi- 
num et serum memorabilium, and critical notes, 


New Latin Primer. 
By J. B. PostGatr, M.A., Litt. D., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Professor of Comparative Philology, Uni- 
versity College, London; Editor of Select 
Elegies of Propertius, etce.; assisted by C. A. 
ViNncE, M.A., Head Master of Mill Hill 
School, late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00, 


By the Rev. Dr. 


mon Phrases, 


$2.50, 


The First Latin Primer. 
By J, P. Post@atr, M.A., Litt. D., &e. Being 
an adaptation of the New Latin Primer tor 
Beginners, 1 vol., cloth. Price, 75 cents, 


References. 





First Lessons in German Read- 


: By the Rev. Dr. 
ing. 
— top. Price, $3.50, 
By FRAULEIN JAQ@st of the Princess Helena 


College, Ealing. 
cents, 


1 vol., 12mo, boards, 40 


Practical Plane and _ Solid 








a aid pens 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. | 


BREWER. 
tion, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Com- 
Allusions, and 
have a Tale to Tell, 
pages, one-balf morocco, gilt top. 


The Reader's Handbook of 


Facts, Characters, Plots, and 


BREWER. 
nearly 1,200 pages, one-half morocco, gilt 


Dictionary of English Litera- 


THE CHEAPEST AND Most COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY PUBLISHED. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. 


(French-English and English-French.) 


New and Enlarged Editions, 282d Thousand. 1,122 Pages. Price, $1.50. 
Among the special teatures of the New and Enlarged Edition are the 
following: 

It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 
1,122 pages, extra crown Svo. New words to the number of 3,000 have 
been added. It bas been revised by the latest edition of the Dictionary 
of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It has 
been corrected by Prot, Roubaud, B.A. (Paris). 


It contains many new 
features not tound in any other existing dictionary. Itisthe cheapest, the 


most complete and extensive, and, so far as modern speiling is concerned, 
the only accurate dictionary of the French language published in this 
country. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 


In ten parts. German-English—English-German. By ELIZABETH 
WeErIr. 1 volume, about 1,120 pages. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary. 


Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, 628 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


Giving the Deriva- | An entirely new and exhaustive Work of 
Reference to all the Words in the English 
Language, with a full account of their Ori- 
gin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use, With 
numerous illustrations. Complete in four- 
teen divisional volumes. By subscription 
only. Price, $3.00 per yolume, 

Specimen pages of THE ENCYCLOP£DICc DIc- 

TIONARY will be sent free to any address on 

application. 


Words that 
Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 
Price, 


** A cheapness bardiy to be matched on such a 
seale.’’—The Nation. 


if Cassell’s National Library. 
' 

Extra crown 8vo, Edited by Henry Mortuey, LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature at the University Col- 
lege, London. <Aseries of weekly volumes, 
each containing nearly 200 pages, small 
16mo, clear, readable type, printed on good 
paper, at the very low price of 10 cents per 
volume. Or in extra cloth binding at 25 


ture cents per volume. 
Geometry . This library includesselections from the works 
; Shakspere Sec Walto *lutare 
Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Au- of Shakspe _ Byron, : sat walt = Plutarch, 
Including Graphic Arithmetic. Vol. iL. thors and their Works. By W. DAveEN- Macaulay, Steele, Addison, Knowles, Bacon, 


Elementary Stage. Written to meet the | 
requirements of the New Syllabus of the Sci- | 
ence and Art Department,South Kensington. | 
By Prof. Henry J. S. SPOONER,C.E., F.G.S. | 
1,50, 


PORT ADAMS, 
morocco, 


CASSe Li. 


776 pages, crown 8yo, haif 
Price, $2.50, 


‘**A work of immense utility—bothasan En- 
cyclopeedia and a Dictionary.”’ 


T { Complete Catalogue of Iustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile 
| T Vv y 7d ) d R 
N QO W Read\ oan Works, ete., etc., which will be sent FREE to any address on 


Kebie, Dickens, Johnson, Smith, Milton, Goethe, 
Bunyan, Crabbe, Herodotus, Burke, Luther, 
Goldsmith, Walpole, Mandeville, Latimer, Sheri- 
dan, Mackenzie, &c., Ke. 


Send for complete list of volumes issued to date. 





and Educational 
application, \ 


Sent Free. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Aug. 


Es 


THE 


28, 1890] 


Y. Crowell 


FOUNDING OF 


‘ransiatec from the German of He tixRICH VoNSYB EL by Profes 
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& Co.s Fall Announcement 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY WILLIAM 7, 


r MARSH «1 LIVINGSTON P.RRIN 


Svo, cloth, $10.00; half moroeco, $15.00, 


This work, on the publication o1 


the first volume, Was instantiv re« Lhwt Cer . vo — 


same time its genuine popularity was attested by the tact that an « t tf \ isan coy .w 
atthe same time brilliant and com hen t portent t f 

Perrin, whose scholariy accuracy and care are visible on every page. [tis in five v 

Moltke, Friedrich, and the present Emperor. 


JAN 


E EYRE. 


By CAARLOTTE Boone Rk. W 1 | 
2 volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $6.00; bait calif, $9.00. 2 * it 


plete portrava 


th 48 illustrat is, engraved by Andrew ( 


mounted, $10.00, 
* Jane Eyre’ is one of the books which seem destined t ve Its orig 
purport (once misunderstood, but now recognized) make it one of the most t \ 
as willever be produced, Press-work, paper, illustrations, aud binding 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, and Brown, Two volumes, crown 8 th, S4 
This convenient anual basa worid-wide reputation os the best t ‘ } : re 
type, convement in size; a work that shouid bein the hands of eve tt 


ciear in 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soli | / . 1770-1 





/ 
An autobiographical account of one of Napoleon's Body Guin I < l 
The recollections of Captais ole ne pertect\v authenticated, come t 
trembie almost a hundred years ago. It is the re rd ot the lv doings of \ “ 
by quaint trankness and naiveté, an bonest boastfuiness tt ushiy Ga 
moirs has ever been published, They are original, shrewd, clever, and t N 


BRAMPTON SKETCHES of Old New England Ltt 


By Mrs. MARY B. CLAFLIN. Lilustrated. JUme, unique ling, 31 
The old New England lite is rapidly fading, not vy trom eniste 
were in touch with the best elements of this quaint and h Vlites i i i 
Mrs. Ciafflin has done for the town of Hopkinton, where her parents jived, and ! ~ 


terestrn 


¥ provincial town, 


GOLD NAILS to Hang Memortes On: 


A rhyming review, uoder their Christian namuss, of old acquaint 
edges, $2.50, 
This is the most original autograph book ever published, It aimsto wis $ 
the same time to commemorate the most fam trand famous men and w i ’ 4 
its own, but is distinctively educational. Spaces ure lett on each page fe iu " s. 
a . = ee 
REAL HAPPENINGS. . 
_ By Mrs. MARY B. CLAFLIN. 12mo0, book et style, 50 cents, 
Under the above attractive title, Mrs, Claflin bas ected into a little 1 e of a8 
life. ‘They are all pleasantly told, and are fi led with a warm feei t \ 


BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPAK 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION, with over 100 Il/ustratior 


FAMILY MANNERS. 


By ELIZABET GLOVER 


\ nes 


. author of *‘Taiks About a Fine Art,’ ete. B 


TOM BROWN'’S SCHOOL DAYS. 





Bv THoMAS HUGHES. With 53 illustrations engray \ 
$2.00; tull wiit, $2.50, Edition de lure, lim d t 
Praise or comment on this classic would be a work Of supere : By - 
only say that the present edition is by all odds the best that s fT t \ 
and handsomely bound, it makes a book worthy of auy library, 
? es Pe x " min cme 

FAMOUS EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 

By Mrs, SARAH K. BOLTON, author of * Poor Boys W B ie Fa : \“ 


urner, and others, L2mo, $ 


1.50 


In this handsome volume Mrs. Bolton relates sympathet 


Reynolds, Turner, and other artists Whose names are household w Is { skeet 
FAMOUS ENGLISH AUTHORS OF THE 19TH CENTURS 
By Mrs. SARAH K, Boutros, author of * Poor Boys W B I : \ . 
Robert Browning, ete. L2mo, $1.50. 
During a recent visit abroad, Mrs, Bolton h | r 
of the best known English authors, and the ine ts wt sh 
sketches of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning, and the other au ts 
famvuus ** Famous’ Series. 
GOSPEL STORIES. 
Translated from the Russian of Count L. N. TorstTor by NatHan Hask } =I 
Count Tolstoi's short sketches of Russtat te us} x ru . } 1 ‘ ~ 
even more than his longer works show the man’s real greatness Six 
neat aud attractive volume, 
PHILIP, or, What May Have B 
A story of the First Century. By Mary CUTLI 13 s 
An appreciative notice of this story contains the t ving w S 
book. - We have read it through, at . 
anew interest,”’ 
HALF A DOZEN BOYS. 
By ANNIE CHAPIN RAY. 12mo, illustrated, $1.2 
This is a genuine story of boy life I sx . x 
toward, The simple incidents and amusements R 
style in which the book is writter Itisat k quite w \ Moss A 


THE ROBBER COUNT. 


By Jutivs WouF. Trans'ated 
This masterpiece among Juiius Welt’s prose r sis : : 1 - 


} 


those days aud transferred it to hs 4 


or F/ F 
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For Teac her. s Students, < and headers 


PHYFE’S WORKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


7,000 WORDS OF TEN MISPRONOUNCED. A Guide to Correct Pronunciation. 
By W. H. Pay e. 16 no. cloin, $1.25. Popular Edition, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

** This little volume is the most complete we have seen, and deserves immediate recognition as a valuable 

assistant to ail, whecher cultured or desirins to use cultivated and reflaed language. It should be on every 

library table, ani frequent refereuace to it will resulc in many surprises.’’ —Bostun Times, 


II.—HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? OR, THE ART OF CORRECT PRONUN- 
CLATION. 1610, cloth, $1.25. 


‘*T appreciate its value and endorse your work a3 a most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak our lan- 
guage correctly.’’—Adwin Booth, 


1.—THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. 
l6mo, pp. 3866, c oth, $1.25. 


“*T earnestly desire that your little volume may do agreat deal of good—and doubt not that that will be 
the case,’’—Prof. W. D, Whitney, Yale College. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


A series of biographical studies of the lives and work of certain representative historical characters, 
about whom have pathered the great (raditions 0 the Nations to which they belonged, and 
who have been accepted, in many instances, ast: pes of tne several National ideas, The Series 
will be under the editorial supervi-ion ot Eve lyn Abbott, M.A., of Balliol College, and the 
volumes will be issued bv Messrs. Putuams simultaneously in New York and Loodon. The 
volumes are beautifucy printed in iarge 12me, and are fully illustrated, selling, in different 


i.- 


Based on Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


styles, for $1.50, $1.75, and $3.50 per volume. A full prospec tus sent upcn application, 
1--NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W. Clarke 
Rus-eil, author of * The Wr cx o. the Grosvenor,’ etc. (Now ready.) 


**No romance could possess a deeper interest, and certainly none could reveal a more thorough mastery of 
materia or an tinayina‘tou more ea irsly coop -ra ins with the pur,os+ and knowlege of the writer. The story 
is told with a spirit and an impulse which carry tue reader along from page to page, without pause or break, to 
the very end.’’—Chris/ian Union. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS, 
nlege, Oxford. 

AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM FOR 
EXISTENCE. By C. K. L. tletcher, M.A., iate Feliow Ail Souls Coliege, Oxford, 
THEODERIC THE GOTH, THE BARBARIAN CHA, WPION OF CIVILIZA TI0: Vv. 


By ‘Thomas Hodgkin, author of * Ltaly and Her Invaders,’ ete, 


PERICLES AND THE 


FelLow ot Baihioi C 


tUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 


By Evelyn Abbott. M.A., 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


Each comp!-te in one volume, fully illustrated and beautifully printed, 
$1.50; in half leather, $1.7 ar. 


A Series of graphic historical studies, intended to present to the readers the stories of the different nutions 
that have attained prominence in history in the story f rm the current of each national life is distinetiy in- 
dicated, and its picturesque and noteworthy periods and episodes are presented in their philosophical relations 
to each other as well as to universal his.ory, 

A XL. X.—ZHE STORY OF THE JEWS UNDER ROME. 
‘Presented with sing ne ar fuci tity, 


ness of matter. . 
Scotsman, 


X. XVII. —THE STORY OF RUSSIA, By W. R. Morfill of Oriel College, Oxford. 


*A rea'ly admirable book, the value of which, it should be added, is largely increased by maps and a num- 
ber of exceeding:y lucveres.in ; iliustratious,’’—Ha ichester Ecaminer. 


NNVIL—THE STORY OF THE BARBARY CORSATIRS, 
’ ete. 


SERIES. 


Price per vol., in cloth, 


By W. D. Morrison. 


an almira le combination of brevity in sty'e with complete- 
addition to this admirable series of historical volumes,’’— 


and with 
This work is a W orthy 


By Stanley-Lane Poole, 


— of *The Moors in Spain, With the collaboration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrvld Kelley, 
U. Navy. 
“He aie produced a volume at onve creditable to his Hterary sense and his historical knowledge, and at the 
same time of absorbing interest and value to any reader who will take it up.’°—N. ¥. Times. 


XNVIL—THE STORY OF EARLY BRITAIN. By Alfred J. Church. 

“A botter volume than ‘Early bri ain wili scarcely be found, and when we say that about it. we mean to 
praise it very much indeed, for .he series isa most admirable oue, Prof, Church ha; succeeded not only ta 
ga’ hering an enormous amount of iiformation into little compass, Dut he has aiso been successful in making It 
read .ike a siory book,.’’—Crvd Service Gazetle. 

XXV.—THE STORY OF THE HANSA TOWNS, By Helen Z'mmern. 

* Unique in the series and unique in itself. . Miss Zimmern’s workis admirably done. . It 
will o reid «i han unusual inte rest ot protic by many students of history who have hitnerto had to deplore 
the lack of any book of the kind ’’—oscuftsmuan, 


TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
presenting, in parallel cotummns, a record of the more noteworthy events inthe history of the 
world, trom the earliest times down to 1890, Compued by G. P. Putnam and Lynds E. Jones, 
The Tabies are so arranged that the reader cansee at a glance who were the contemporary rul- 
ers, and what was going on in the different realms of the world at any given date. not only as 
to political changes. but in the progress ot society. The earlier Tabies, prepared by the late 
G. P. Putnam, have been continued to date, on the same general pian, by Lynds E, Jones. 
Square octavo, cloth extra, $2.50, 


IRVING'S POPULAR WORKS. Sleepy-Hollow Edition. 
new style of Linding, with rich stamp, per volume, 75 cents, Comprising : 
1.—ALH TT A. — —BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, THE HU MORISTS 
MISC ELLAN 7.—KNICKERBOCKER, V.—SKETCH-BOOK OF G 
GENT. VI. Yvon FERTS ROOST AND OTHER PAPERS. 


A series of Chronological Tables 


16mo, with frontispiece, in 


IIf..—CRAYON 
EOFFREY CRAYON, 


Ne u 


Sf 


Educational Catalogue and Descriptive Prospectus of the Nations Series and Heroes Series sent 


on application. 
PUTNAM'S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, 


Robert Clarke & Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
The Antiquities of Tennessee, 


and the adjaeent states. The State of Aboriginal 
Society in the scale of Civilization represented by 
them; a series of Hi-stor.cat and tthnological 
Studies. LIllustratea with siaps, fine full-page 
Piates, and numerous woodcuts. By Gea, GaTEs 
P. THRUSrON, Cor. sec. Tenn, Historical Society. 
Svo, cloth, net, 4.00. 


° on . 
Fort Ancient. The great Prehisto- 
ric Earthwork of Warren County. Ohio. From a 
carefai survey made in 1889, withan account of 
its Mounds, Graves, etc. Llu-trated with a new (o- 
poxraphiaal Map and 35 full-paxse Phototypes. By 
VARREN K Mork) Kab of tue Smithsonian institu- 

tiou, svo, cloth, $2.00, 
A 


The History of the Girtys. 


concise acgount of the Girty Prothers, Thomas, 
Simon, James, and George, and their nalf-brother, 
Joho Turner. Also the part taken by them in Lord 
Dunmore’s War, in the Wes ern Border warof the 
Revolu ion, and the Indian War of L7¥0-175. 
With a recital of toe: rinctpa!l Events in the West 
duriug these wars. By CONSUL W) BUTTERFIELD, 
author of ‘Crawford’s Campaign,’ etc. 8vo, cloth, 
$5.50. 


Sketches of War History, 1861- 


P pers read before the Ohio ‘ omma.adery of the 
_ Loyal Legion. Ulustrat d. Vo, 3 dSvo, net, 82,00. 
Vols, ian i 2can still besupplied at $2.00, net, per vol. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Penand Voice 
Containiug, in a convenient volume, ali his | et 
ters. Civil, Politie;l. and Midtar, his Public 
Addresses, Messayes, Inaugurais, and Prociama 
tious. Compiled by G. M. VAN buREN, Lvmo, $1.50, 


Ephraim Cutler. Life and Times, 
al eae from his Journals and Currespondence 

y bis daughter, Jutta P. CUTLER, With Sketches 

of Jervis Cutler and William P. Cutler, Porvraits. 


svo, Ret, $2.50. 
Manasseh Cutler, LL.D. Life, 
y his Grand- 


Journal, and Correspo | dence of. 
chi idren, WiLuiaM P. CUTLER and JULI, P. CUTLER, 
Portralis, etc, 2 Vols, 8vo, net, $5.00, 


Master Virgil. The Author of the 
AMneid as he seemed in the Middle .ges. A Series 
of studies, By J. 5. TUNISON. svo, 2d edition, 

2.00. 


Three Hundred Testimonies in 
favor of Re igion and the Bible, by Distinguished 
Men and Wumen Co upiled by Rev. THos. Har- 
RIBON, D.D. izmo. $2.00. 


The Trial of Jesus. Irom a Law- 
yer’s Pointof View. By C. H BLACKBURN of the 
Cincinnati Bar. svo, pxeper, 50 ceuts. 


Home-Made Candies, and Other 


Good Chings, Sweet and sour. By ANNA M. RIcH- 
ARDSON, 12in0, $1.00, 





Any of the above sent by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt 

of the price. 
ROBERT C CLARKE & CO. 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


The following books, in editions suitable for school, 
use, will be published Oc. ober Ist. 





12mo, c loth, mS % 
, Bol., 


Sans Famille. By t'ector Malot. 
Arranged for school use by Prof, Paul Bercy 


Les Travailleurs dela mer, By Victor Hugo 
1Zmo, paper, #1 00. © th. #1. 50. 
The above, which is one of Hugo’s best stories, is 
added tothe beautiful edition of his prose masterpieces 
already published, 





L’Homme @ L’Oreille Cassé: By E« amond About. 
Making another number in the Popul: ar '* RomMaNS CHOI- 
SIs.’ ~mo, paper, 60 cents. 


The attention of French teachers is directed to the 
following excellent serles of text- books edited by Paul 
Berey, and which are now in general use in our leading 
schools and colleges. 

LIVRE DES EN’ ANTS, Pour l'étude du frangais. 
Pav Bercy, B.L., L.D. i tlustrated. 
12mo, cleth, 100 pages, 50 cents. 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANIS. A continuation 
of “LIV .E DES ENFANSS," fl ustrated with over 
fifty pici\ures upon which the le-sons are based. 
2mo, cioch, 148 pages, 75 cents. 


By 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, lére parte. Méthode 
pratique pour l'étude de cette langue. 
izmo, c.oth, 282 pages, $1.25. 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 2?me partie (for interme- 
diate classes), variétés historiques et litiéraires, 
lzmo, cioth, 276 pages, 21.25. 


Complete new catalogue of French books will be 
malied on application. 


R. JENKINS, 


French Publisher and Booxrseller, 





NEW YORK. 





851 and 853 Sixth Ave,, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIE FLIN & CO. 
Riverside Literature Series. 


READING MATTER FOR 
Fifty-tive numbers already published, ¢ 
complete mas erpieces trom the best authors, 
Notes aud Biowrarvhical sketches, Lach 
15 cents net. 


S: HOOLS. 
ntaining 

With 
singie 
number, 


Modern Classics. 

LIBRARY of the choicest q 
33 volumes, neatly bound in cl 
40 cents nel, 

in Two Books. 


SONS, 35 


for 
each 


A SCHOOL 
$11.22, 


voluine, 
Arithmetic 
WARREN COLBURN’S FIRST LES 


net. 
H, ». 


uality, 
th, 


5 cents 


WHEFL?*R'S SECOND LESSONS, 60 cents 
net. ANSWERS, 20 centa net. 


Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar. 
A NEW EOLSION, thoroughly re 
Preble. $1.12 net. 


Primer of American Litera- 
ture. 


By ‘ harles F. Rich 
30 ce 


American Prose. 


vised by Henry 


irdson,. New edition, revised. 


ts net, 


Seleet ons from the writings of Hawthorne, Irv 
ing, longfellow, Whittler gy Lowell, and 
Emerson, Edited by Horace E, Scudder. €1.10 
het. 
Ari ) . 

American Poems. 
Selection. from the writings of Longfellow, Whit 
tier, Bryant, : Olmes, Lowell, and kmerson. Edit 
ed by Horace E. seudder.  ¢1.00 net. 

Civil Government 
In the United Stites, considered with some refer 
ene» to its origins By Jobn Fiske. With les 


jt 
nd hints 


tion on the text, Suzvestive directions 

for further investigation. bibliographical noes and 
apvendixes. For -tudentso vilGovermment, His 
torv, and the Duties of Citizenship mo, 3ao 
pages, $1.00 net lo teachers, for exa na fon 
with a view to adoption, u atl Nov. 1Ssvo, HO 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


Sterling and interesting Books of History, Plogra 
phy, Iravel, Natural tis ory, Adventures, et« 
written by autho s sp cially qualified, for boys 
and girls forming private libraries 
1 THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, by John Fiske 
nother volunes. 


and seve 


Teachers’ price, 64 cents each, postpaid, 
Rolfe’s Students’ Series 
OF STANDARDEN LISH P EMS FOR SCHOOLS 
AN. COL’ EGES, \ earefully revised text, co 
jions explanatory and criti al notes, Numerous 
elezant illustrations, 
1. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE, and eight other 


voiumes. 
Price to teachers for examinati h. 


Epitome of Ancient, Madi e- 
val, and Modern History. 


By Carl Ploetz. Tr 
with additions, by W. 
Index. £3.00, 


Handbook of 
Literature. 


n, 47 ear 


inslated from the 


verman, 
H. Tillinghast. With fuii 


Universal 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sidney's Defense of Poesy. | 


ed by Professor A. S. CooK of Yale Colle 


re 





cloth, isS p. Keady about sey 

The attempt is here made by moder ing the spe } 
ing and punctuation, and by providing an intro | 
tion and a copious body of notes, to enable ony fn ! } 
gent reader to draw profit and delizh from this mas. | 
terpiece of poetical philosopty SHELLEY’ t } 
FENSE OF Pc ETRY, a'so ed Dy Pro esser *k. | 
will be issued later in the fall i t ar for 

| 
| 
English Prose pean Elizabeth | 
to Victoria. Edited by |rofessor J. M. Garxett | 
of the University of Virginia. !2mo, eloth, 8 
pp Ready early in Seprember. 

The object is to provide students with the texts | 
themselves of the most prominen) writers of *ngliah | 
prose for the past three hundred vears tn selections of | 
suMcent length to be characteristic of be author-—so | 
far as pos ible, complete works or sections of works | 

— er | 

Open Sesame. Vol. II. Edited by | 
dire B. W. BELLAMY and Mrs. M. W win. | 
Sq. 12mo eioth, about 384 pp. f i t ‘ } 

This will be stmiiar in character and purpose | 
first volume, which has received a most tial wel | 

me, but ts intended for enthiren from ten t irfeen | 
years of age. Vol. LIL. will follow s j 


Synopsis of English and 

CAN LITERATUR - Ry Prof J 
High sch Washington, 
about 125 pp. To be put 


Webster’ s First Bunker Hill Ad- | 


ESS. 12mo, paper. about : 


ished e trly in Se, ten 
Tarbell’s Lessons in Language. | 


Ameri- 


ts? od eurks Ne, t 


be 


Rv B.S. TARRELL, Superintendent of Schools. I } 
vidence. , Part I will be published tn Sep | 
tember Izmo, cloth, 216 pp. | 
This isto bea two book eourse of grammar, lar | 
guace, abd composition for commen schools } 
Allen and Greenough’ S Ovid. Re | 
pine Fn ag N. Fowrier of Pt ~ Exeter | 
‘adem. mo, half leather ban his | 
will be issued then the old vocabulary 
middle of Septemer The new vocat rv, by 
Prof. Greenough of Hz arvard niversity 


will be added tate srin the fall 


Handbook of Latin Writing 


ERLE and PaRKFER Revised 
< h, 16 pp Read be Nes 
A manual of Latin compos for atv . 
dents. it aims to attract at! ention leas 1 
than wanda aniline Oppened taal ae hanica : 


Heauton- timoroumenos | 








PHORMIO OF TERENCE 
by J. RoLFe, the latter bv } \. “1 ‘ 
Structors in Ha vard niversitv, 12r 4 
each about. Opp, to r Read e 
The only additi to the text ar aac 
in-erted where they belong 
The Gorgias of np Edited by 
GONZALEZ ci ° ssociat 1 vn wr ¢ 
lege. Sq. t: ext a S. x 
paper. Heady nth 
In the COLLEGE Sept ST FG KR A S 
Myers’s ee of Rome. By 
Professor P. v ft exe 
12mo, loth, Ay t 4 
tions. Also obel \ 
tions and Wreec ea, t aX 
CIENT? HISTORY. 617 ; 
Ready tn Seprember 
This work. desting less with t letatis 1 
tienaland adm nis rat! ve ma tha s 
tory of the Koman P ix t ” i se 
hat have time fur only as be rt cou 


aes Historical Monographs. 


Published under the a 

versity. No A Hl Siony 1 Ki 
PUWERIN (HE UNIT s ATES. Ry NA 
C, Mason Re .ay ins . Bt . AN iB 
Tt UCTION 1 i } l 
iy VERNMENTS, ¥y ALBERT 7s xi art 

fi > 00" 


Political Serge and Comparativ e 








By Anne‘. Lynch jotta. Thirty-seventh New and 
Revised Edition. $2.00 net. 
> 
Vocal Culture. 
By William Russell. Seventy-second edition 
Revised, re written, and rearranged by i’rof, Fran- 
cis T, Russe $1.00 net, 
tard rwe | ¢ | P ks 
Literary Landmarks. 
A Guideto Good Reading for Young People, an 
Teacners’ Assisiant. With Charts and Original 
Designs. and a list of the best books which co-.er 
the necessities of School Livraries. Teachers 
Books. and Chidren’s Reading. ¥ Mary F rt. 
Teachers’ price, 64 cents, 
Catalogues and circulars, containing descriptions of 
the above books and of many others, seat on ap; a 


tion. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


N. 





‘ ‘ I \\ 
aid f Coly Dia ese Tw voix, § 
cloth, $30 to 400 pp. eat ; aroret 
The keenness of the author's lavse@ and 
breadth an i fresn ness of his « ralirations make this 
work an importa: t foals c 
i 
| Our Government: Revised ar 
| enlarged a rrof. Jrs Macy of 
| Uoiversiy t wa 12 cloth, about Sh) py 
| Ready about September 
} Other books which will soon ap) ear are 
} FROM CULYUNY To MMONWEALT Mrs 
j Niva \oore TIFFasy 
} ST KRNEY's WOR BY W Advanced 
TI MOURNING HOCH, By Emerson ROWN AND GaY 
NeW F RTH MUSIC REal Ry . ps 
and G@. A. V- azig, JR. 
} ~' NESS ; K REET ‘\ +f K © ¥ yay 
HYGI: N PH » 7¥ ry r x x 
HANDBOOK OF HI RIC SOF PALNTIN 
ky Miss OgRtstue L. Hort 
} MACAULAY’s Sr NO BSSA N THE FAR 
| cHaTHAM 
— 
| ° 7 . . . . © ‘ 
IGINN & COMPANY, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. and |] 








I> ’ i 
i 1 n ir 
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BOOKS. 


NELSONS NEW 


Classic Gems of English Litera- 
\ 1 ‘ a fr wilt add 
andwu s x ; “ents 
¢ Sele aofrer w eott Va 
cau ay iSt ‘ t * 
Lives of English Authors. A 


Great Authors: First Period 


From Chaue te Poy VW R ay * «a 
I a Se tonef tt r Wri os ails 
N s . 
Second Period Goldsmith, 
, . whe 
~ i Ww “ Wit 
. w 
t ava 
AS ! “ sot 





4 
ca 
N ! * - 
apa aA s 
tt Moa @ and 
ae | 
t r x and 
e e a 
i 
} ‘ ¥ sa ¥ . 
t ‘ en ate 
| N a y 
; 3 : and ‘ * 
s . , ~ 4a 
N 4 5 \ 
‘ r i ‘ 
2 es 
‘ a : : 4 
t t e 
‘ . istrati 
a ¥ < r ‘ 1 
a ' 
. ‘e . A ‘ 
Rs & fF from 
1 t k ‘ « aly slant 
; = . “ tri at 
thi y 
. ‘ 
| The Empire. A Con History 
| f i - Koman 
e a ie 
ft y 
Tle & vet fed he stor f the 
e equiar ¢ and 
ra ata si set i and me as 
;* a 
| Higher Grate Eng lish. History 
j ft stvle; Pr ly, e 
j 
is ext . 
| : 
Lower Grate English. Grammar 
avs ictuation, Paraphrasing erivation, 
| < is hextra 40) oe 
j cher Grade Engifsh ts worthy the attention of 
| Ame an teachers in highs is and acadeinle - 
¢ r bd ti 
Journal of Researches into the 
NATURAL HISTORY AND Gt “+Y of the coun 
tries visited during the voyageof fl. M.S. Beagle 
| round the wor nder the command of Capt. Fitz 
Rov. R. N. By Cnaries Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 1 Vol 
12mo, 615 px < siniex Fully lilustrated, 
$2.00 
he ike of Argvie bas said that ‘‘the most delight- 
ful of a Mr arwin’s works I< the heat he ever wroia, 
i.¢ is Journal! asa nauralist In the Neagle in her 
ex; ing Foyaxe round the world,”’ 
nr . 7 ‘ t ) . TO 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 EF. 17TH S11 NEW YORK, 
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-TEXT-BOOKS > 


PUBLISHED BY 


> C. GRIGGS & CO, 





CHICAGO. 
Boise-Pattengill’s First Lessons in Greek, $1.25 
Boise’s Jliad, First Three Books,... ..... 1.00 
Boise’s Iliad, First Six Books............ 150 
Boise’s Greek Syntax (Sequel to Jones's 

SRI IND os b Suss wicca enw aureus 1,25 
Boise and Freeman’s Selections from 

CROIEE PA ON So 6s keke san cencciaiws 2.00 
Chittenden’s Elements of English Com- 

PMMA ons 65,0 s bie wkde seen -an Os onic 60 
Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand.............. 2.00 
Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand Dictionary... 3.00 
D’Ooge’s Demosthenes’ De Corona....... 1.50 
Jones’s Greek Prose Composition........ 1.00 
Jones’s First Lessons in Latin........... 1,25 
Jones’s Latin Prose Composition......... 1.00 
Morris’s Classical Literature............ 1.50 
Peterson’s Norwegian-Danish Grammar 

Pee RN 685 aos osha s halo eck ole 1.25 
Stevens’s Orations of Lysias............ 1.25 
Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry......... 1.50 
Welsh’s English Literature, University 

BROS AGE wri ce et ocucstuks ened 300 
Welsh’s English Literature, Library Edi 

SRAM Wes ao acu dua dacesuuc eros ean 4 00 


Winchell’s Geological Excursions........ 1,25 
Winchell’s Geologica! Studies............ 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Special rates on supplies for First Introduc- 
tion. 


S. C. Griccs & Co., 


CHICAGO. 


Publishers, 


An 
Education 
FREE | 


any young man in Ame-) 
rica. Send for copies of The 
Rural New Yorker and The | 


American Garden for particu- 


to 


lars, naming this advertise- | 
ment. 
RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times Building, New York. 








A NEW FRENCH NOVEL. 
Catherine's Coquetries. 
By Camille With 


photogravure illustrations. 50 


Debans. 


cents. 


A Strong Dramatic 
Life, 
and the 


Story of French Country 
ts interest increases with eve ry chapter, 
reader’s attention is chained throughout, 


WORTHINGTON Co., 


B'way, N. Y, 








READY SHORTLY: 
The Elements of Plane 
and Solid Geometry. 

By Prof. FE, A. 
A Text-Book of Me- 


chanics 


FOR 


BOWSER, 





Colleges and Technical Schools. 


By Prof. T. W. WRIGHT. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
7 Warren Sts., 
“enn: 


‘The Nation. 
1865-1890. 


23 Murray and 2 
NEW 





In commemoration of the 25th anniversary of this 
journal, Mr. Kruell has engraved on wood, in the 
hignest style of the art, after areecent photograph by 
G, C.Cox, a portrait of the founder and present editor 


of the Nation, 
LAWRENCE GODKIN., 


EDWIN 
9x6 inches; the impression is 


rhe size of the block is 

on Japan paper, under the personal supervision of the 
artist, and is loosely mounted. Only one hundred 
proofs will be offered for sale, and each will be signed 
and numbered, Price, Ten Dollars, carriage prepaid, 
Aduress GUSTAV KRUELL, East Orange, N. J. 


*.* Mr. Kruell offers at the same price, and in the 
same style, proof portraits of CHARLES DARWIN one in 
his prime, one in old age), ASA GRAY, WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARKISON, apd WENDELL PHILLIPS, The edition in 
these cases is limited to 200 copies for allexcept Gray 
(100), 

** Certainly we may look in vain among other graphic 
arts for anything comparable with these portraits,”’— 
The Nation, January 23, 1890. 


Sty Piha wae og 7C SHOULD NOT 

| EX T-BOOKS Be ADOPTED 
without examining the following, which stand at the 
head of the list in their respective subjects: 
shepard’s Elements of Chemis'ry............... 
shepard’s Brieter Course in Chemistry.... 







Colton’s Practical Zoology .oo6cccercccvess 
shaler’s Elementary Geology...........6 
Oe es ea 


Joynues:-Meissner’s German Grammar.. 
Sheidon's Short German Grammar..... 


Jovnes’s German Reader (new),..... ye a” 

Edgren’s French Grammar (new). ......0..see008 mS 
BUDGE’ 6 PLCICH TOOT oi6k6 56s. cic cess ea seceens eee P 

Meiklejohn’s Engiish Language............eece0- 1,20 
BNSIMOn 6 GONETAL THINGOET sss ecceccacccecseee 1.69 
Wilson’s S'ate and Federal Government......... 250 
LAIR S TAP ORINONS « 5-030. sch h Oren ress Or evebine 1.00 
ERE OW ALIMMUEO. 622 oc de chats nencestesuesces tO 


Correspondence concerning these and our other pub- 
lications solicited. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 


MAIL-IMPORTATION 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Rooks thus ordered can be received in twenty to 
(twenty-four days. 

Larce stock of Foreign Books on hand; all Books of 
whatever description, American and Foreig cn, in any 
language; Sets of Seriais; Out-of-print, and Kare books; 
Second-hand Hooks from dealers’ lists and auction 
sales procured at low terms, ‘Tauchnitz Edition. 

Free of duty—Importation tor Publie Libraries, 
Schools, and colleges. Foreign offices at 


PARIS, LEI! ZIG. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
812 Broadway, New York. 
y he KE NATION. —A BOUND SET, 
Iso an unbound set; various vols., both bound 


and unbound ; 26,000 odd numbers. Wiil buy, sell, or 
exchange. A, 8, CLARE, 34 Park Row, N,. Y. C 


LONDON, 








HAND-CRAFT. _ 


A Text-book Embodying a System of Pure Me- 
chanica! Art, without the aid of machinery; 
being an English Exposition of S/6jdas culti- 
vated in Sweden and by the Scandinavian peo- 
ples. By JoHN D. SUTCLIFFE Profusely 
illustrated. By mail, postpaid, $1.00, 


Stillwell’s Brief Lessons on 
the Human body. 


This book is the result of several years’ practical 
work in the class-room. Special care has been 
taken to present the leading facts of anatomy 
and physiology in such a way as to show 
clearly the reasons why the health of the 
body requires us to follow or avoid certain 


courses of conduct. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 50c, 


The Passion Play as it is 
x 
Played To-day. 

The Passion P.ay as it is played to-day. 
Ammergau in 1890. By W. T. Streap, for- 
meriy Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. With 
the text of the Play in German, and a transla- 
tion and description in English in parailel 
eolumns; tozether with are production, by spe- 
cial permission, of sixty of the original photo- 
graphs. 


The Frening Post says of it: ‘* The industrious ex- 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette has made a book, * The 
Passion Play as It Is tlayed Today’ (New York: 
Charles }. Merrill & Co.) which carries out the promise 
of its title as none other does.’’ 


By mail, postpaid to any address, for $1.00, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & C0., 


92 Lafayette Place, New York. 


A New Emerson Book, 
TALKS WITH 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By CHARLEs J. WOODBURY. 


At Ober- 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, with a new portrait, $1.25. 
Emerson’s philosophy, anda 
in which 


An epitome of 
commentary upon the time and society 
he lived. 

‘**No lover of Emerson can afford to overlook this 


book. He pervades it. Tne man himself is there.’’ 
N.Y. Sun. 


“Mr. Woodbury has caught kmerson as 
caught Johnson.’’—Boston Herald 


Boswell 


‘““A beautifnl book well stocked with nuggets of 
Emersonian criticism and philosophy.’’—ZJnterior. 
Sent post; 
PHE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


A Literary Wonder / 
‘Eteocles : A Tale of Antioch. 


By JESSIE AGNES ANDREWS, 


aid on receipt of the price by 


(A thirteen-year-old child.) 


Opinions expresse | on the first private edition : 

**In elegance of diction, in fertility of imagination, 
in its almost classic style, it shows a mind of rare 
clearness, purity, and strength.’’—Rev. Dr, E. Guern- 
sey. 

“asa picture of the stirring times of persecution, it 
isadmirably executed, The story has great _— y. 
the language is clear and choice.’’—Rev, Dr. Joseph 
Carey. 

‘**A marvellous production for one so young, It 
shows a wonderful gentus,’’—Ex-Gorernor Bedle. 

In elegant cloth cover, $1.00. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
LEW VANDERPOGLE PUBLISHING CO., 
162 Times Building, New York. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
BooKs AND PRINTs, 
WEST 31ST STREET, COR, B’WAY, NEW YORK, 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
OKS IN THE Subserip ti to foi 
BO OREIGN AND {riodicale Tauchnics Britton 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES, ) Authors, Catalogues on ap- 


plication. Cari SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St,, Boston. 





° 


28 


Aug. 


as 
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BE FORE 
BEGINNING 
SCHOOL 


ADDRESS THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 


tor its Catalogue, Introductory Price-List, and 
terms for introduction. 

The various books upon the list of the Com.- 
pany represent the best established usage in all 
departments of instruction, and the most pro- 
gressive of modern methods, The general Price- 
List of the American Book Company will be 


mailed on request to any school officer or teach- 
Any book upon this list will be sent by mail 
United States, with- 
upon re- 


er, 
or express to any part of the 
out extra for transportation, 
ceipt of the published price. 


American Book Company 
NEW YORK: 
806 and SOS Broudwav. 
CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 


137 Walnut Street. 258 & 260 Wabash Avenue. 


charge 


, 
LLY 


ar, 


fle L fled. 





7H / Meith Lge ee 


of the BEST PENS for 
Schools and Correspondents will be 


Sampies 


Ik NOT 


sent on receipt of 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


S10 


return postage, 2 cents, 


New Y 


rk. 
The Great 1(Y 
scHooL. Light 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil. or Electric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, ind best jight known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, ete. New and el- 
egant designs. Send size of room. 
m9 Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
a discount to churches & the trade 

Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 

1. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! St. N.Y. 


FOR CORPORATION 
AND INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS MADE, SEAR- 
ing 6%.7%, and 8%. Wedeal in — TGAGE LOANS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, BANK STOCKS, and MU- 
NICIPAL BONDS. References: National Bank of 
ciao ity, First National Kank of New York, First 
— Bank of Chicago, Maverick National bank of 

So0ston, 


MERCANTILE LOAN AND TRUST CO 
501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CAREFUL INVESTORS, 


before placing permanently their funds, 
write for 
MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT RE. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES,” 
to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, Banker and Broker, 


. Boston, Mass. 


Broadway, 





Established 1857. 


~ 


S 


LOANS 


will 


“A FIVE 
LIABLE 


53 Congress St. 


PUGET SOUND 


Trust, and Banking C. 
Wash., offers first mortgages o: 
and 8 per cent. interest. We wuarar 1 te e 
principal and interest. We make ali loans persona'ly. 
not through agents. We also sell debenture boads 
drawing 7 per cet interest payable sem!-annually, 


Loan, 


Whatcom, 
drawing 7 


maturing in 5 years, and secured by first mortgages de 
posited with the Bellinghan Bay 
Sehome as trustee. 
capital, $12 


Rant of 
Paid-up 


National 
Write for information. 
35,000.) 





| 
1 realestate 


‘ 








-_ 
U. S.: 
e ee 
ia ™ ne ~~ ‘ . Y be 
Curious Facts in United 
States History. 
By MALCOLM TOWNSEND. I2mo, cloth, $1.50 
net; paper, 75 cents, net, 
Five hundred closely printed paces, made accessible 
by mode! indexes and supplemented by an invaluable 
bibliography, A collection of all the curious facts 


about the United States that every one wants to know, 
yetcan never tell just where to find A book that 
should be In the hands of every American, unique, tn 
structive, entertaining, fascinating. Never before has 


just such a compilation of facts and fancies been 
made, One cannot open the book anywhere without 
coming upon something of absorbing interest and in 
formation. 

“If a person wants to findan interesting wee 
of-the-way fact about the ceography, politics, history, 


coinage, army or navy or national songs, extension of 





our territory, topographical or racial nomenclature 
postage, or any of those thousand and one things that 
nobody knows for sure, but is apt to have a hazy idea 
of, just let him refer to Mr. Townsend's book,’ \ 
Y, Star. 

At the bookstores, or sent, p« aid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., pobseeres| 
BOSTON, 

R. H.Galpen, 

SCHOOL DESKs, 


BLACK BOARDS, 





Ete., Et 
3 East l4th Street, 
New York. 
**T advise all parents to have . thet rbove and girls taug 


who can typew rite his notes would be safer from poverty 
‘oming Man, 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 





Wyckoff, Seamans & 
NEW YORK, 








] etters We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 
. > and make cable transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia. and the West Inu \ 
also make ‘Collections and tasue Com 

Credit mercia: and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 


bie in all parts of the world. 
& Co., Bankers, 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


Brown Brothers 


NO. 5 WALL 


a 


raf 





ested to ¥ 
et me of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
ne half the profits. { 


MONEY 


moneys sent us for investment tao 

thriving citv of TACOMA, 

you one naif the J rofite 

mortease loans first cl 

formation Rest references given 
MANNING, BOGLE @ HAYS, 


tela a pres 








Send for 
Ws. H. P ARM 
neral Agent 
Winner Inv ESTMENT C s 
5) State Street, Boston, 


Mass. 


(re 




















besides, we send 
per cent. net on 
Write for in 
Address 


Tacoma, Wash, 











|; Band & KE, 





COPYRISKVED. 


Fall Styles of Gentlemen's 
Silk and Felt Hats will be 
issued on SATURDAY Next, 
August 30th. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORAMANSH 
AND DURABILITY 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 
Raltimore ork 


New Y 
Raltimore St 148 Sth Ave. near 20th & 
Washington, 817 


Market Space 


TONE, £P. 


ht short-hand writ! 
than a@ creat 


ng an 
Greek sc! 


1s A sten 


<Tapher 
ade The 


ity pewritic 
ar. on 





= . 
For Fif Years tl 

to-day the most perfec f 

the writing machine 

aft + sit } } ‘ 

MLSs BAita RUGS. vw L 

ventive and mechanica id 

to the Re vi every t 

that study and capita: can secure 


Jarvis-Conklin 


IRTGAGE TRUST Co. 
Only Western mortgage company reporting to and 
examined by New York State Kanking Department. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


DERENTURE BONDS, 
% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL 


rAifal fata ut. 


AND CORPORATION BONDS. 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS. 


2390 Areadway - New York 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 
4:6 pages, paper. 
DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 
S383 pages, paper, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
| Mailed prepaid tor l4cen's each (or both for 25 cents) 
by the American Swedenborg I. and P. soctety, 2 


Cooper Union, New York 


rea! estate In the | - 


THAT UNCLE SAM AND AUNT 
Cotumbia think, ete.. of Washington and 


Seattle, Its metropolis, Address EsHELMAN, LLEWELLYN 


Hl 


& Ce@., Seattic, Wash 
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FOR THE ENTIRE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION! 


Descriptive Catalogue of Distinguished Works in all Departments of Education. For Example: 


Cruttwell 
Jevons 
Marsh 
Miiller 
Scherer 
Whitney 


Craik 


Language 
and 4 
Literature. | 


Curtius 

Epochs of Ancient 
Epochs of Modern 
Fisher 

Keary 

Mommsen 

Murray 

Rannie 

Rawlinson 

Sayce 


History 
and 
Biography. 





3 Bowen 
History Fischer 
of McCosh 


ha Ribot 
Philosophy. Ueberweg 


Mental 
and 
Moral 
Science. 


Alexander 
Hopkins 


Porter 


Hunt 
Miller 
Ritter 
Tuckerman 
Walker 


Art and 
Music. 


Briggs 
Ladd 
Lenormant 
Smith 

To 
Vincent 


Biblical 
Study. 


Fisher 
Harris 
Phelps 
Shedd 


Jonnston 


Christian 
Evidences 
and 
Homiletics. 


7. S. History. 


Fisher 
Schaff 
shedd 
Stanley 
Trench 
Ublthorn 


Church. 
History. 


Guyot 
“Marsh 

Mivart 
Storer 


Physical 
Science. 


Political 
Science 
and 
Economy. 


Bowen’ 
Perry ° 
Rae 
Woolsey 


Hodge 
Shedd 
Van Oosterzee 


Systematic 
Theology. 


Rrown 
Harper 
Weidner 
Lansing 
Lyon 


Hebrew 
and 
Semitic. 


Supplementary Reading. Drake, Wright, and Eggleston. 


And many others, noteworthy and recent. 





YOUTH 
should be shown ‘* the sweep of the tide.”’ 
YOUNG 


No instructor should be without this catalogue. 


Correspondence invited, 


scholars can catch the logic of events, they can comprehend their country’s character. 


CHILDREN 


are entitled to, they are the best fie!d for, the products of literary talent, historic genius, intellectual vigor. 


PARENTS, 


SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


AND TEACHERS 


owe it to their own, to themselves, and to the future to see to it that the intellectual food of children, in schooi as well as out, be of the highest order, 


the work of masters. 


Now that the powers of such distinguished authors as 


EDWARD EGGLESTON (Hoosier School Boy), 
Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON (in U. S. History), 


are directed to the service of Schoo! Children, choice work may be confidently expected. 
In the fleld of history and of reading books an excellent beginning has been made. 


We hope to hear that you are interested. 


SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 
MARY MAPES DODGE, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York City. 


Warren's New Physical Geography. 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that the new edition of this popular text-book, 
which has been for a long time in preparation, is now in readiness, 

The subject-matter bas been prepared under the direction of Professor William H. Brewer of 
Yale University, assisted by several well-known Scientists and Educators, whose suggestions and ad- 
vice have contributed materially to tne accuracy and completeness of the work. 

The book contains twenty-four pages of colored maps, which embody the latest researches of 


experts in the various departments of physical science. 


Included in these is an elaborate geological 


map of the United States, the first of the kind ever published in a school text-book, prepared under 


the supervision of Major J. W. Poweil, Director of the United States Geological Survey, 


A series 


of relief maps, reproduced with great care from moulds made especially for this work, will be 
tound useful in securing a correct idea of the surface structure of the various land masses. 


The work forms a large quarto of 144 pages, substantially bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 





A sample copy will be forwarded, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


application to the Publishers, 


Specimen pages mailed on 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


September Atlantic 
Contains, among other articles: 
Mr, LOWELL’s 
Lines on Fielding. 
Dr. HoLMEs’s 
Over the Teacups. 
JouN FIske’s 
Disasters of 1780. 
J. P. Quincy's 
Cranks as Social Motors. 
With other Excellent Stories, etc. 


lToughton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 





ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE STUDY OF 
Economic, Political, and Social 
Questions, 


whether in college, the law, the church, or business, 
should subscribe for the new Review, 


ANNALS 


OF THE 


American Academy 


OF 


Political and Social Science. 


Contains Proceedings of the Academy, etc. 
Editors: EDMUND J. JAMES, F. H. GIDDINGS, 
R. P, FALKNER. 
G3" Sent to all members of the Academy, 
For further information, address 
ANNALS, etc., Station B, Philadelphia. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


NOVELS AND TALES 


DEALING WITH 
American Country Life. 


The object of this list (consisting of extracts from the 
Atlantic, Critic, Nation, and other critical journals) is 
to direct readers, such as would enjoy the kind of 
books here described, to a number of novels which, in 
many cases, have been forgotten within a year or two 
after publication. Itis hoped that the publication of 
this and similar lists will lessen in some measure the 
disposition to read an inferior NEw book, when superior 
OLD books, equally fresh to most readers, are at hand, 

Respecting the list, Mr. W. D. HOWELLS writes to the 
compi er thus: 

**I] am delighted with the notion of your list of 
Novels about Country Life in America, and I think 
you lave most charmingly realized it. The book will 
be useful toeverv book-lover and critic and librarian. 
Now that it satisfies it, I know that I have always felt 
the need of just such a list.”’ 

52 double-column pages Price, 50 .cents (32 speci- 
med pages, 10 cents). Address 

W. M, GRISWOLD, 
Cambridge, Mass, 





A Theological Curiosity. 


Familiar to our Forefathers 1,500 years ago, but 
not now known to one man in 50,000, 


The Apocryphal Books, being the Gospels and 
the Episties thrown out of the New Testament 
by the Council of Nice, A.D. 325; translated 
from the original tongues with copious Notes, 
and [llustrations from ancient Missais and Minia- 
tures. 


Of this work, Dr. TALMAGE has recently said: 

**Christ is the joyous boy o7 the fields. Weare not 
permitted to think that the shadows of Calvary dark- 
ened His pathway as a youth, and the Apocryphal Books 
of the New Testament show much of the early life of 

hrist not to be found in the four Evangelists.”’ 

Price, in large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Sold only by 
subscription. Agents wanted in every county. 
Send for circulars. 

GEBBIE & CO., Publishers, Philadelphie. 








